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...add a gay exciting 
third dimension 
to teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 


make any subject . . . History, ( 
Geography, English, Mathematics v 
or Art more alive, more exciting ’ 
and more easily understood. In ir 
working with their hands, in all cl 
three dimensions, youngsters as- n 
similate more easily, and retain “ 
longer, those things they are ex- 
pected to learn and know. 1 
PLASTELINE, perfection among all L 
modeling materials, is 
Convenient—Four lb. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use. 
© Economical—Retains plasticity 
—stays fresh and usable for i 
years. a 
@ Pliable—Easily manipulated 
3-D HISTORY by tiny hands. 
‘Twas the 19th of April © Firm—tThough easily molded it holds its . 
'75 when Paul Revere rode form. b 
to immortality. Th i i 
Stainless—Washes easily from hands and A 
had begun .. . How alive, how real clothes li 
history seems as children become 
pert of the con; ® Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 
itself in PLASTELINE Model- 
ing Clay. = 
RA 
F 
b 
I 
PLASTELINE 
A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige : 
Write for Free Circular r 
‘*Modeling With Clay’’ 
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MOP TOP 


Written and Illustrated 
by DON FREEMAN 


Moppy, whose hair looked 
like a floppy red mop, and his 
fated appointment with Mr. 
Barberoli, the barber, on the 
day of his sixth birthday 
party. The rhythmical story 
and gay red and black pic- 
tures will make Mop Tops 
gleeful. Ages 3-6 $2.00 


CROW BOY 
Written and Illustrated by TARO YASHIMA 


A simple, poignant story of a shy little boy 
in a Japanese village school whom his 
classmates ignored until, suddenly, and al- 
most too late, they discovered that Chibi 
had much to offer. The full-color pictures 
have unusual richness and sensitivity. 
Ages 4-8 $2.75 


THE 
LOVELY 
TIME 


Written and Illustrated by 

AUDREY CHALMERS 

Maw, a determined cat, who found homes 

for all her kittens but Sonny, who was 

just as determined and refused to be given 

away. “Both Maw and Sonny are real 

cats, as stubborn as they come; and their 

brief story, with many pictures, is full of 

fun for children and adult cat-lovers too.” 
Horn Book Ages 4-7 $2.00 


FAIRING WEATHER 


by ELSPETH BRAGDON 
Illustrated by Marjorie Torrey 
A Maine island. “‘A charming story of two 
little girls —- one a native, one from the 
Midwest — who learn to like and enjoy 
each other, not in spite of, but because 
of their different experiences and tempera- 
ments. Pleasant windswept drawings per- 
fectly compliment the story.” 

Saturday Review Ages 6-9 $2.00 


FLYING 
HORSESHOE 
RANCH 


by STELLA SANDERS 
Illustrated by 
Barbara Latham 


“A western fantasy 
in which young Steve : 
finds himself on Fly- 
ing Horseshoe Ranch 
and ready for the adventures that follow. 
And, if Steve makes a ringer with the magic 
horseshoe, he can have any horse on the 
ranch . . Light as the western fleece 
clouds.” —- VIRGINIA KIRKUS 

Ages 8-11 $2.75 


VIKING 


for 


fun and learning 


THE 
RABBIT’S 


UMBRELLA 
by 
GEORGE 
PLIMPTON 
Illustrated by 
Pene du Bois 
An enormous dog named Lump creates a 
series of completely captivating episodes in 
Adams, U. S. A. Cast includes a hodgepodge 
of people, both entertaining and alarming! 
Wonderful whimsical pictures. 

Ages 8-12 $2.75 


PHILOMENA 
Written and Illustrated by KATE SEREDY 
“Kate Seredy intro- 


duces a strong and 
charming character, a 
little girl, who goes “= 
from her native vil- 
lage to Prague in 
search of a missing | 
aunt and a job as a 
domestic servant. An 
irresistible story... — 
Publishers Weekly 
Ages 8-11 $2.75 


COPYDOG IN INDIA 


by STRINGFELLOW BARR 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


A poodle named Copydog who stows away 
on a plane bound for India in search of an 
education. Besides exciting adventures — 
she finds herself able to talk — and does 
get an education! Many amusing pictures of 
Copydog, and her Asiatic friends. 

Ages 8-11 $2.75 


TURKEY 


res * by LESTER ROWNTREE 


~~. Plustrated by 
~\ Richard Bennett 


dren who grew up in 


1900s. A natural and 
realistic story of El- 
tee’s wonderful life 
in the wilderness. 
Ages 8-11 $2.50 


THE RISING ARROW 
by HUGHIE CALL 
Illustrated by Jacob Landau 


“Two brothers and their mother are in- 
vited by Uncle Emmet to spend the sum- 
mer on his 20,000-acre sheep ranch in 
Montana. Told so simply, picturesquely 
and invitingly that young readers will be 
wishing they had sheepman uncles.” 
— Christian Science Monitor 

Ages 8-11 $2.50 


JUNIOR BOOKS 


JEltee, the youngest 
of nine Ellwood chil- 


California’s mountain 
country in the early 


by ANNE H. WHITE 
Illustrated by 
Robert McCloskey 
“Three cheers for a per- 
fectly elegant book, in 
which a grand story, rich 
in originality and humor, 
combines with McClos- 
key’s superlative illustra- 
tions to introduce an un- 
forgettable dog and an 

... unforgettable family." 
“— Chicago Tribune 

Ages 8-12 $2.75 


BIG LITTLE ISLAND 


Written and Illustrated by 
VALENTI ANGELO 


“A very warm, human story 
of Lorenzo, 14, and an 
Italian war refugee, who 
comes to stay with his aunt 
and uncle who run a Green- 
wich Village bakery. A {= 
sincere portrayal of an open, = 
emotional people.” 
— V. KIRKUS 
Ages 9-12 $2.75 


PRAIRIE STAR 


by NINA H. MORGAN 

Illustrated by Robert Henneberger 

“A pioneer story, refreshing and out of 
the usual, tells of a Norwegian boy who 
comes to America with his family. Their 
experiences on the bleak North Dakota 
prairie are full of hardship, excitement and 
danger. Plenty of humor and the charm of 
Norwegian ways."’ — New York Herald 
Tribune Ages 9-12 $2.75 


YOUNG HANS CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN 


Written and Illustrated by 

HEDVIG COLLIN 

Andersen’s boyhood in Odense, and early 

struggles in Copenhagen, imaginatively told 

by a Danish author-artist, whose own 

family, over a hundred years ago, helped 

the young genius on his way to success. 
Ages 10-15 $2.75 


# WELCOME CHRISTMAS! 
| 


A GARLAND OF POEMS 
., by ANNE THAXTER EATON 
Illustrated by Valenti Angelo 
i» Fifty Christmas poems, old 
af? and new, chosen because 
2 they suggest. not only a 
happy but a blessed Christ- 
mas. Lovely line drawings 
on every page. 

All Ages $2.50 


“LONGER FLIGHT” 


A FAMILY GROWS UP WITH BOOKS 

by ANNIS DUFF 

Twelve warm, stimulating essays by the 
author of Bequest of Wings discuss a 
family’s enjoyment of reading and its al- 
lied interests. A must for every adult in- 
terested in children’s reading. Adults $3.00 


Send for our free illustrated catalogue of all Viking Junior Books 


18 EAST 48TH STREET 


THE VIKING PRESS 


e NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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FROM STEER 10 STEAK 


AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Your favorite backyard cook gets a lot of help from American industry 
in the preparation of a juicy broiled steak! All over the country, 
hundreds of specialists . . . their labors linked by railroad transporta- 
tion . . . team up to bring that steak to your table! 


When beef cattle have attained proper 
weight on pasture or open range, they 
may be shipped by rail to farmers who 
“finish” them for market. Much of the feed 
used to fatten them also moves by rail. 


Properly graded meat is rushed to dis- 
tributors or retailers in refrigerator cars. 
Cattle also yield important by-products 
in leather, oils, chemicals, pharmaceuti- 
cals, and fertilizers. 


After several months on the feed lots, 
the fat steers are ready for sale to the 
packing plants. Here they are slaughtered 
and processed under the supervision of 
federal, state, or local inspectors. 


Modern refrigeration and transport as- 
sure us of an abundant variety of fresh 
meats at all times. American meats 
measure up to the most rigorous food- 
handling standards in the world. 


Making possible this efficient processing and rapid distribution is our 
great mass-transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, 
serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form of 


general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 19. 


The 


Clearing 
Ground. 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting depart- 
ment is for YOU, readers of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your 
problems with assurance that 
they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration. YOU 
are invited to use the CLEAR- 
ING GROUND freely. 

Question: Could you please sug- 

gest sources—both old and new 

—for the teaching of Phon- 

etics? 

Answer: “Building Word Pow- 
er,” Durrell - Sullivan, World 
Book; “Improving Your Read- 
ing, Wilkinson, Noble & Noble; 
“Phonics Skill Texts,” (one for 
each grade). Chas. E. Merrill, 
400 S. Front St., Columbus, O.; 
“New Phonics Program” (one for 
each grade) Continental Press. 
Elizabethtown, Pa. “How to 
Teach Phonetics,” Dougherty, 
Houghton Mifflin. “The Teacher’s 
Book of Phonetics,’ Barrows- 
Cordts, Ginn. 

Question: My grade is extreme- 

ly interested in collecting of 

stamps. Can you suggest worth 
while material? 

Answer: Yes. I would suggest 
a series recently published by 
Simon and Schuster—“The Gold- 
en Books of Stamps.” (50 cents 
each.) These include: Animal 
Stamps, Automobile Stamps, Air- 
plane Stamps, Flag Stamps, Bird 
Stamps, Train Stamps, American 
History Stamps, Indian Stamps, 
Transportation Stamps, Pirate 
Stamps, Cowboy Stamps, Presi- 
dents of the U. S., Westward Ho, 
George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln, Marco Polo, Napoleon. 

Question: Could you please sug- 

gest a few good stories and 

poems that I could use for Hal- 
loween? 
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Answer: Stories: “The King of 
the Cats,” Bailey, Story Telling 
Hour, Dodd Mead; “The Hoby- 
aks,” Bailey, “Buried Moon,” 
Tales of Wonder, Wiggin & 
Smith, “The Jack O’Lantern,”’ Pil- 
grim Stories, Pumphrey, Rand 
McNally; “The Indians and the 
Jack O’Lantern,” Rand McNally; 
“A Halloween Story,” Tell It 
Again Stories, Dillingham, Ginn; 
“Tom, Tit Tot,” English Fairy 
Tales, Jacobs, Putnam. 

Poems: “The Witch,” Eleanor 
Fayeon, Joan’s Door, Stokes; 
“The Home in The Woods,” Ra- 
chel Field, Pointed People, Mac- 
millan; “Brownie,” A. A. Milne, 
When We Were Very Young, 
Dutton; “Smiling,” Dixie Willson, 
Golden Flute, John Day; “If 
You’ve Never,” Fowler, Golden 
Flute, John Day; “The Jack 
O’Lantern,” Potter, Poems for the 
Young Child,’ Whitman. 

Question: The children of my 

fourth and fifth grades have 

been fascinated with the movie, 

20,000 Leagues Under The 

Sea.” Do you know whether this 

picture by Walt Disney has 

come out in book form? 

Answer: Yes, it has — There 
is a beautiful Golden Book (Price 
1.00) — called Walt Disney’s 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea, 
Told by Elizabeth Beecher, Pic- 
tures by the Walt Disney Studio. 

Question: Could you _ please 

send me ten or twelve poems 

on the farm for first or second 
grade children? 

Answer: “Little Black Hen,” A 
A. Milne, “When We We Very 
Very Young,” Dutton; “A Farm- 
er Went Riding,” Unknown, 
“Poetry Book I,” Rand; “Farm- 
ers,’ M. G. Chute, “Rhymes 
About Ourselves,” Macmillan; 
“Farm Life,” Ruth Edna Stan- 
ton, “Golden Flute,” Day; “Mr. 
Finney’s Turnips,” Unknown 
“Golden Flute,” Day; “The Hay- 
loft,” Robert Louis Stevenson, 
““Child’s Garden of Verse,” Scrib- 
ner’s; “Vegetables,” Rachel 
Field, ‘Taxis and Toadstools,” 
Doubleday; “The Hens,” Eliza- 
beth Madox Roberts, “Silver 
Pennies,” Macmillan. 
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TO INSTRUCT AND 


DELIGHT YOUR STUDENTS 


48 JOSEPH BOGGS BEALE 
HISTORICAL PRINTS 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
ENDORSE THIS WONDERFUL COLLECTION 


Franklin’s Experiment With The Kite 


48 Joseph Boggs Beale American History Reproductions, each with a historical 
summary. Each reproduction is loose leaf and suitable for framing. Included 
in the selections are— 


e Paul Revere’s Ride e Betsy Ross making the First 
e The Pony Express American Flag 
e The Boston Tea Party e and many others 


You can get them this easy way: (1) Ask your students to collect 150 outer 
wrappers from Fleer DUBBLE BUBBLE Gum (It’s their favorite, so they'll 
gladly comply). 


(2) Send the wrappers to us, and we will send you the Joseph Boggs Beale 
collection free. Use this coupon, please. 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP. DEPT.C31 PHILADELPHIA 41, PA. 


CHECK ONLY ONE 


[_] | enclose 150 outer wrappers from Dubble Bubble [-] Please send more 
Gum for a set of 48 Beale Historical Prints information 


Name 
School 


FREE EDUCATION AL Full color, 16 mm, film, available for classroom showing 
titled: “FUN FOR A PENNY”. A trip through the Fleer 

SOUND FILM... . Plant in Philadelphia—actually shows how gum is made! 
Write Dept. C31 
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Twirling Leaves 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Reddish leaves and orange 
leaves, 
Leaves of gold and brown, 
Different pretty colored leaves 
Are twirling, swirling down. 
Maple leaves, and willow leaves, 
And oak leaves, one by one, 
Join the flutter of the leaves 
That add to Autumn fun! 


The Purple Martins 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


round-up time for 
Martins 
They’re joining up in droves; 
By thousands and ten thousands 
They flock to near-by groves. 
They’ve made great tourist 
camps around 
And thousands more arrive; 
The August air is full of life, 
As busy as a hive. 
The birds are restless to be off 
So early one bright day 
They’ll all be off to warm Brazil 
Six thousand miles away! 
Yet they’ll be back again next 
Spring 
No matter where they roam; 
To gourd, to box, apartment 
house — 
Wherever they call home! 


Catching 
MARY DAVIS 


Oh, little sister caught it first, 
A well developed case, 
From her it passed to chubby 
Bob, 
And spread upon his face; 
He passed it on to Babykins, 
She was a funny sight, 
But in a flash the rosy scamp 
Put mother in her plight! 
The milkman caught it as he 
came, 
It spread for miles and miles, 
O’er all the town and half the 
state, 
A batch of cheery smiles! 


It’s the 
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These eight year old children discuss the fine points of their finger paintings 


When 


is Art 


Good Enough? 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Director, 
Maplewood - Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


Tue evaluation period is very 
important to the child. Unless he 
learns to see how he can better 
his work and can see when he 
has made improvement he will 
make little effort to correct his 
mistakes. The evaluation period 
is important to the teacher. She 
can see the improvement of the 
class as a whole and of the indi- 
vidual pupils in the class. The 
evaluation also gives her an in- 
sight into the character of the 
child. She may discover his wor- 
ries, his habits of thinking, his 
frustrations. 


The new teacher who has never 
taught art before may not know 
what to look for. She doesn’t 
know what it should be. What is 
her criteria? A description of a 
class criticism may help the puz- 
zled teacher. 


Miss B meets her class in Sep- 
tember. She has her first art class. 
She gives the children crayons 
and paper and suggests a picture 
of what they did during the va- 
cation. The experienced teacher 
may say “But the assignment is 
too broad. It should be more spe- 
cific such as, Children playing in 
the sand, The Swimming pool, 
the vacation picnic.” But for the 


6 


purpose of the evaluation period 
we will suppose each child has 
drawn a picture. 

It is very important that the 
results be put up on the wall so 
the child can see his drawing at a 
distance and can see it among the 
others. There is no_ bulletin 
board? The pictures may be 
tacked to the top of the chalk- 
board or they may be fastened to 
the board with tape. If the pic- 
tures are small they can be set 
up in the chalk tray. 

The teacher may say that she 
doesn’t have time to put up the 
pictures. She may feel that she 


cannot put up the pictures im- 
mediately after they are finished 
but they can be placed early the 
next morning, or that evening 
after school, or at noon. If the 
teacher is pressed for time—hall 
duties, playground duties, teach- 
ers’ meeting—she can have one 
or two of the pupils responsible 
for putting them up. If her chil- 
dren are too small she may be 
able to borrow an upper grade 
child. Such child will be very 
proud to be her helper for a week 
or a month at a time. 

But the children do not all 
finish their work at the same 
time. If all but a few are finished 
the teacher puts them up, finished 
and unfinished. The children who 
own the unfinished pictures will 
have food for thought without a 
word from the teacher. Did he 
turn his paper over after half of 
the time allotted had expired? 
Was he slow about getting started 
or is he a slow worker? In any 
case he may decide to do better 
next time. The teacher may ex- 
plain that they are not finished 
and make no other remarks about 
them. Each child will look for his 
own first, then glance at the 
others. There is already some 
evaluating taking place. In later 
lessons she may encourage the 
children to talk. If she is in con- 
trol of the situation she can guide 
the children to say something 
good about the pictures, and not 
deride any of them. And soon she 
can encourage such remarks as, 
“Joe’s picture is so little we can’t 
see it,” or “It is so light,” or “It 
is so mixed up.” But usually the 
children will point out those that 
they like because , “It is funny,” 
or “It is big,” or “It has bright 
colors”’. 

There will be some remarks 
about “the boy not looking like 
a boy, his head is too big” or 
“You can’t tell what he’s doing,” 
but the teacher herself sets the 
pace by remarking on such simple 
things as the well-filled page, the 
dark colors, the big things in the 
pictures. The new teacher will 
find that she sees more and more 
in the children’s drawings. She 
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studies them and learns some- 
thing every day. She and the chil- 
dren gradually become good 
judges of children’s art work. 
Each child is trying to say some- 
thing to his classmates through 
art mediums. Has he succeeded? 
That is part of the teacher’s cri- 
teria. 


There should be no compari- 
sons except those that the chil- 
dren make silently for themselves. 
The slow child with low mentality 
has done the best he can and no 
one can do more. If the child is 
interested in the problem and 
works at it happily the teacher 
can be reasonably sure he is do- 
ing his best. If he scribbles and 
hates the work, there is some- 
thing wrong over and above the 
art lesson. And the teacher must 
dig for the cause. It may be tem- 
porary—a fuss at home, sickness, 
or it may be chronic—continual 
bickering at home, poor eyesight, 
whatever it is, the cause should 
be found and remedied if possible, 
and this is a bigger problem than 
the art lesson. 


But art may do much to cure 
the situation. 


Of course, designs, book covers, 
wrapping paper with all over de- 
signs, paper plates, anything that 
the children have worked on 
should have its evaluation period. 
An excellent way for the children 
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Posters by fourth grade children. Creative work and pleasing design is 
stressed rather than professional skill in lettering 


Creating original valentines 


to judge their own pictures for 
good design is to put them up 
among the abstract designs. We 
will say a fifth grade teacher has 
had her children make some ab- 
stract designs and they are on the 
wall. 

They then have a lesson which 
is perhaps illustrating stories 
that they made up about a young- 
ster that lived in Revolutionary 
Days. The teacher explains how 
each child can judge his picture 
for good design by putting it up 
among the designs. Does the one 
representative drawing stick out, 
appear out of place among the 
designs? Why? Is it weaker in 


color? Is it empty, scattered or 
crowded toward the bottom while 
the designs fill the page, and are 
well balanced in light and dark? 
If the picture is so much like 
the designs in color, balance of 
light and dark, strength of lines, 
that one doesn’t notice at first 
that it is not just one of the de- 
signs the pupil has been very suc- 
cessful. Each child will be eager 
to test his picture. His classmates 
will be willing to express their 
opinions and being more objective 
can help the young artist to see 
his picture as one of the designs. 
The same idea can be used in 
judging the product of a new les- 
son by placing a creation among 


Vera makes a decorative tree 
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the pieces that were very success- 
ful in some past project. 

Every complete lesson in any 
creative activity has three parts; 
the assignment which may be 
only a few words or in the upper 
grades may take up the entire 
period preparing for subsequent 
lessons; the second part in which 
the child endeavors to solve his 
problem, thinking, deciding, ex- 
perimenting and executing until 
he arrives at a result that satisfies 
him. During this second part of 
the lesson the teacher fades out, 
self-effaced, inconspicuous. But 
she is alert and knows at all times 
what is taking place in the room 
though she may not keep herself 
or eyes constantly roving over the 
group. 

A noisy art room is not condu- 
cive to clear thinking. The more 
absorbing the work the quieter 
the room. The more thorough the 
discussion before the lesson the 
fewer questions there will be to 
answer during the working time. 
Not all assignments are that suc- 
cessful and not all types of work 
are so engrossing. 

But all creative work must be 
individual. Thinking is an indi- 
vidual act. People may discuss 
matters and exchange ideas but 
the ideas are individual. The man- 
ner of working out or expressing 
ideas in any form must be an in- 
dividual matter. If two artists 
agree to paint a mural they de- 
cide on the general idea but they 
decide which panels each one will 
execute, and the observer can see 
by the style which did which. 

Every child must have time to 
think. He must have the oppor- 
tunity to express his thoughts in 
his own way even if that way 
seems incongruous to the adult. 

The third or evaluation period 
is a different matter. Here the 
children express themselves oral- 
ly. All kinds of discussions come 
up. Everyone has something to 
say and they may all want to say 
it at the same time. It should be 
a free and easy period (with the 
teacher fully in control of the 
situation) and the children learn 
they get nowhere by all talking at 


Jimmy makes a religious crayon drawing 


the same time. If one child has 
something interesting to say the 
others will be willing to listen. 

But much of the evaluating 
that the children do takes place 
during their working time. Chil- 
dren who are accustomed to 
criticising their own work quite 
often take a piece of work and 
stand it up in the chalk tray and 
go across the room to study it. 
This seldom disturbs the -other 
children. 

The teacher encourages each 
child to work out his own prob- 
lems but she does not refuse to 
help a child in what he is doing. 
A word here and there may give 
him a new insight or may open 
up possibilities from which he 
can make a choice. The teacher 


Steve likes chickens 


can see when a child is perplexed, 
discouraged or frustrated in his 
attempt to get a result he wants. 
She can encourage and perhaps 
suggest and clear the way for 
him to keep going. 

She discourages the kind of 
questions that would stop many 
of the other children in their 
tracks. This is the kind of ques- 
tions: Which way should we turn 
our paper? Can we start over on 
the other side? Did I make this 
man big enough? Did the story 
say the girl wore a red dress?” 

The teacher smiles and says, 
“Use your own judgment,” or 
“Do it the way you think it should 
be’’, or “Do it the way you would 
like it.” 

The children grow accustomed 
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to this kind of answer and quite 
often answer their own questions, 
“IT know, use my own judgment,” 
And the child smiles as good- 
naturedly as did the teacher. 

The tone of voice that the 
teacher uses can make the dif- 
ference between kindness and en- 
couragement, and sarcasm and 
discouragement, though the words 
are the same in both instances. 
Think how many ways a teacher 
can say, “Is this a cloud?” 

The teacher can help the chil- 
dren individually and do it so 
quietly that it does not disturb 
the class. But there is still the 
need of the evaluation period 
which usually follows the work- 
ing period though not necessarily 
immediately after the work is 
finished. 

If older children are working 
on a project which holds over 
a few days or a few weeks the 
evaluation may be postponed un- 
til the work is finished or when 
a natural division of the work 
occurs. In the making of puppets, 
for instance, there may be a dis- 
cussion on the appearance of the 
heads when they are finished and 


One day the folks in Barnyard 
town 

Were all excited when 

The greatest gossip of them all, 

None other than red hen 


Came fluttering, with rolling 
eyes 

Saying, “I do declare, 

The farmer said to Mississ 
Brown, 

We’re going to the fair.” 


went, 


The Barnyard folks could see 
That they were making quite a 


hit; 
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All day the people came and 


Folks stared admiringly. 


another when the puppet is com- 
pleted. 

For small children the work 
should be divided into definite les- 
sons and each one admired. They 
probably would not remember or 
be interested in work that was a 
week old. 

In making a mural the chil- 
dren may first make individual 
pictures showing they 
would like to include in the large 
picture. There would then be a 
display of these pictures. On an- 
other day they may draw with 
chalk the outline of the objects, 
and a discussion of that, and fi- 
nally the painting of the mural 
and a final discussion. 

The most important thing 
about the evaluation and criticism 
is that the children learn to look 
at their own pictures thoughtful- 
ly and are able to tell when they 
have made progress. Always a 
child should have the opportun- 
ity to see his own picture at a 
distance and to see it among the 
pieces of work by the other chil- 
dren. They learn to judge objec- 
tively. 

The adult artist knows how 
important it is to see his work 


Barnyard Folks At The 


SHEILA STINSON 


I was scratching by the door- 
step, 

He said we’re going too 

So I ran out to tell you all; 

Grandma, what shall we do? 


Now grandma Goose was very 
wise, 

Red Rooster is the one 

To call us at the break of day, 

We'll have a lot of fun. 


When at last the day was over, 


objectively. He looks at it from a 
great distance, he uses a reducing 
glass, he uses a mirror, he looks 
at it upside down. And he exhib- 


‘its with other artists, not always 


in the hope of winning prizes but 
to see his work among the other 
creations, to see how well it 
“holds up”, how well it “carries’’. 
The creative writer too, knows 
that desire to see his work as 
though it were some other per- 
son’s so that he may judge, criti- 
cize and improve. 

The teacher will know after 
much experience that the growth 
the child has made through his 
creative activities cannot always 
be seen in the product on the wall. 
The child grows in power to en- 
tertain himself, in ability to con- 
centrate, in feeling for good spac- 
ing, good balance, good organiza- 
tion anywhere he finds it. He 
grows in his confidence in his 
own ideas, and in his faith in his 
fellow man. He develops invent- 
iveness along many lines, and has 
learned to look into the future in 
the light of the past. He has a 
good attitude toward school and 
toward work in general. 


Fair 


They’d never seen such sights 
before, 

The children laughed and ran, 

They heard some far-off music 
too 

And then the fun began. 


A man put a blue ribbon bow 

On Grandma Goose’s neck; 

It pleased her so she said that 
she 

Could love him most a peck. 


Headed for Barnyard town, 
They fell asleep upon the hay 


Before the sun went down. 
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Crayons and paint combination 


Suggested Curriculum 
For Art in the 
Lower Grades 

October 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Last month we developed aims 

of a general nature to guide us 
in our thinking and planning of 
the art class. These aims were 
based around three main issues: 
classroom atmosphere, democrat- 
ic citizenship, and cultural im- 
provement. Always, throughout 
this and all other year’s plans, 
try to keep these far-sighted goals 
in mind. Beware of little petty 
problems which at time loom so 
large. These are the obstacles 
that block your true and proper 
progress. 

During the fall of the year, we 
are going through a series of 
“change of scene.” Our hot, dry 
summer is being replaced by cool 
autumn breezes, colder nights, 
and frequent soft fall rains. If 
you live in the northwest, you will 
find the green leaves turning to 
beautiful gold and red. No matter 
where you live, a change of 
scenery and atmosphere will be 
obvious. 
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As I stated in the September 
issue, make use of these changes, 
for two reasons. One important 
reason is that recognition of sea- 
sonal changes sharpens observa- 
tion. Second, these changes give 
an impetus to creative activity — 
a feeling of the new, the differ- 


ent, and the inventive. 

So, as we enter into October 
we are no doubt still involved 
with the study of autumn — fall 
leaves and the phenomenon of 
nature. I mentioned possibilities 
of fall leaves last month but will 
add a few now. Above all, call at- 
tention to changes in nature and 
add to the enlightened observa- 
tion of the little children. Science 
study correlations are good as 
well as poems and stories about 
this “glowing” season. All such 
ideas inspire. Field trips are fine, 
for all our senses should respond 
to appreciation (not just sight). 
The sense of touch in feeling dried 
weeds and rough bark and soft 
moss is important. The sense of 
smell is satisfied by a walk in the 
woods smelling autumn leaves, 
dried seed pods, and burning 
leaves. Try to remember to satis- 
fy other senses as well as sight. 

Now, to these leaf ideas. After 
a walk in the woods where each 
first grader collected dried seed 
pods, colored leaves, etc., return 
to school and dip these in warm 
wax. This will preserve their col- 
or and their shape for awhile. 
Simply melt wax (sealing wax or 
wax from old candles) over a low 
heat, in a can such as a coffee can. 
When it is in liquid form, dip 
leaves, shake off extra wax, and 
hold for a few seconds to dry. 


To create other pictures, de- 
signs, border or all over designs 


A paint and crayon combination — “Stirring the Caldron” 
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from these nature motifs, use the 
spray and spatter technique. For 
example, the tooth brush method 
is good for young children. Pin a 
collection of nature growth onto 
a piece of paper. Lay this flat. 
Touch the bristles of an old tooth 
brush into paint (tempera). 
Shake extra paint off. Hold above 
paper with bristles up. Draw a 
knife across bristles and let the 
spatter fall on the leaves. Every- 
where where the leaf covers will 
remain the color of the paper. 
Other spatter or spraying meth- 
ods may be used, such as a per- 
fume atomizer, fly spray, etc. 
Such designs as this lend them- 
selves very nicely to background 

| bulletin boards, border areas, 
etc. 


Study of shapes found in the 


such shapes and study the grace- — CS 
ful growth of nature forms. 


Color sense can also be greatly 
improved through this study, both 
by blending of water colors (us- 
ing only red, yellow, and blue to 
make all blends) and crayons. 


But finally the fall leaves study 
should be overshadowed by the 
events of October. Probably 
greatest in the hearts of the chil- 
dren is Halloween. Considering 
the event and try to approach it 
(as in all other special days) in 
the light of its basic and true sig- 
nificance. Tell them the history 
and origin of Halloween and do 
all you can to help it grow into a 


Simple illustration done with crayons 


The black cat bobs for apples Bats, cats and witches in the graveyard 
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Simple illustration in crayon 


“fun” day to be sure, but not one 
of destruction. Constructive art 
projects should absorb the chil- 
dren so completely that there 
would be no room for destruction. 

Children of the third and 
fourth grade can sometimes ar- 
range to paint on store windows. 
This is a fine community project 
and “decorates” the windows ar- 
tistically. Use a covering of Bon 
Ami on the windows first and 
then apply tempera colors. 

Simple illustrations in crayon 
and water color depicting scenes 
of this special day are always in- 
teresting. This continues your 
start of practice in crayon and 
paint technique. 

One crayon and paint combina- 
tion called “tempola” by some is 
an interesting Halloween project. 


In summer all the trees wear 


green, 


But now they are dressed with 


splendor 


In royal shades of red and gold, 
A sight to remember, 


In orchards trees hang heavy 
With fruits warmed by the sun, 
In fields the crops are har- 


vested, 


The farmer’s work is done. 
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It is fun for this type of experi- 
ment. Use white paper. Have the 
children draw (using the crayon 
heavy) white ghosts and the 
like. Paint directly and boldly 
over this crayon with water color 
or tempera. The ghosts loom out 
strong and scary. Black cats of 
crayon washed over with orange 
water color is good. This crayon- 
water color technique is also in- 
teresting in the batik effect it 
produces as the drops of water 
color dry on the wax of the color 
crayon. 

This water color-crayon tech- 
nique may be used at various 
times throughout the year. 

Likewise this next suggestion 
of crayon etchings may be used 
anytime, but does work out nicely 
on these illustrations. 


In October 


KATHLEEN ELSMORE CLARKEN 


plans 


Black cats washed over with orange 
water color is good for a Halloween 
picture 

In crayon etchings, the process 
is simply this: Color one color of 
crayon on the paper. Cover this 
color with another color which 
harmonizes or complements the 
first. Now, with a sharp pointed 
instrument, scratch (using many 
small scratch lines) in the picture 
or design. In this scratching pro- 
cess, the top color shows through 
the bottom color forming the im- 
pression. 

These suggestions will form 
some hints to you for October — 
stressing, of course, Halloween. 
And it is our fervent hope that 
the art class can supply enough 
constructive projects so there will 
be no time for destruction. 


Some birds have made their 


And flown to warmer places, . 


Jack Frost trims, the grass 


each night 
With dainty frills and laces. 


I am glad we have October 
Before the north winds blow, 


And winter comes again 


Bringing ice and snow. 
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Every Pupil Has 


Latent Gifts 


Given Opportunity and Sympathetic Directions, 
the Potential Creativity of All 
Children May Be Developed. 
ARTHUR AND VERNA KATONA 


Tue first-graders, all six- 
year-olds, listened intently as 
teacher read a story about In- 
dians. They followed every fas- 
cinating detail about how the In- 
dians hunted wild animals, raised 
corn and squash, built their 
homes, played games, and moved 
from place to place. 

The story ended all too soon 
for the engrossed youngsters. For 
a moment each kiddie felt let 
down. Then everybody perked up 


when teacher asked, “Would you 


like to make pictures about In- 
dians?” Eager hands went up. 
Voices said, “Yes, yes.” The 
classroom buzzed with anticipa- 
tion. 

“Fine, we'll start after our reg- 
ular lessons. We'll have a lot of 
fun and a lot of work. We'll al- 
ways do our lessons first and then 
we'll draw pictures.” 

Teacher divided the class into 
three groups, one to do a mural 
on plains Indians, another on for- 
est Indians, and the third on 
Pueblo Indians. For a number of 
days the enlivened youngsters 
drew tepees, adobe apartments, 
wickiups (bark houses), people, 
animals, and plants, All this was 
done during free periods, that is, 
when pupils had completed their 
regularly assigned school work. 
The child who shirked his lessons 
simply couldn’t take his turn as 
artist. In time the few laggards 
got busy so they wouldn’t be left 
out of the project. 

Discussion about Indians con- 
tinued daily, putting new mean- 
ing into the activity. For instance, 
some children placed whales in 
forest lakes; teacher had to ex- 
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plain that whales lived in oceans, 


but in the picture they could 
easily be changed into canoes be- 
cause forest Indians used canoes 
in hunting and fishing. 

A caution must be given here. 
Mural projects call for vigilance 
on the part of the teacher. A 
child may paint over another 
child’s work and spoil his hard- 
wrought labors. The teacher must 
carefully watch the activity. But 
the results are worth the care. 

When completed, the murals 
were hung on the wall. Bright 
crayon and water color had made 
for colorful decorations of which 
pupils and teacher were justly 
proud. Now in full, large-scale 
view were cheerful products of 
the youngsters’ own handiwork. 
And more, the murals were not 
only decorative displays of chil- 
dren’s art, they served as centers 
of social education. 


Teacher encourages other art 
projects, also as free-time activi- 


ties. Just before Christmas the 
children sewed samplers for their 
mothers, each sampler bearing 
the date and the child’s name. 
The youngsters love to do paper 
sculpture: they fashion human 
figures, houses, wagons, and 
other objects out of paper cut- 
tings. In clay modeling they 
shape fantastic little animals, 
people, bowls of fruit, and similar 
items. With crayon and water 
color they make pictures illus- 
trating stories and poems. Occa- 
sionally they finger paint, but now 
their work has to be specially 
directed, otherwise it would get 
messy and out of hand. 

Such creative activities stimu- 
late creative thinking. Bright 
ideas come right along with the 
art products. Take little Mary who 
was making valentines in the 
form of flower growing out of 
flower pot. In one of the designs 
she couldn’t get the paper flower 
stem to stand upright; it kept 
drooping down. “I know what I'll 
do,” she said. “I'll write ‘I’m 
dying for you’ on this valentine.” 

Emphasis on creativity does 
not mean that everything is left 
to the child’s imagination. Chil- 
dren need guidance and instruc- 
tion. Their “creation” is an in- 
terpretation — an individualized 
imitation — of what they notice 
in the environment. Their efforts 
have to be directed and trained. 
The instructor should demon- 
strate several ways of doing 
things so that the child will know 
how and so that he can choose 
from more than one way. Orig- 
inality is thus encouraged, and 
likewise the habit of listening and 
paying attention, a habit abso- 
lutely necessary in the learning 
situation. 

Furthermore, the child who 
takes the lead, who does extra 
work, should get due credit. The 
prestige accorded him tends to 
set him up as a good example. 
Children like to imitate prestige- 
bearers. Knowing this, the wise 
instructor can make wholesome 
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use of leaders to help stimulate 
class activities. Of course, this 
must be done judiciously and with 
cheerful appreciation of the good 
efforts of others. A show of fa- 
voritism will excite envy, and too 
much attention to the leaders will 
discourage the rest. The point is 
to maintain healthy interest and 
effort. 


Teacher believes that every 
child has latent talents. Give him 
opportunity, she says, and his 
talents will not go to waste but 
will develop as he grows. Good 
common sense will tell you this, 
she adds. Just look at kids play- 
ing. Their spontaneous games are 
creative, a naive expression of 
many talents. Of course, children 
are not equally talented, but all 
have creative potential in some 
form or other. 


In their daily play, for instance, 
young children dramatize all 
sorts of things and situations. An 
adult, watching their wondrous 
make-believe, might be tempted 
to say that drama is instinctive 
to them. It is an easy matter for 
an instructor to direct this pro- 
pensity into classroom activities. 


Teacher has her first-graders 
act out stories, nursery rhymes, 
and songs. When she asks for 
volunteers to come up and take 


ih 


Youngsters like the London Bridge part of “Paw-Paw Patch.” 


the part of Hansel, Gretel, Mary, 
Dick, Mother, or Father, every- 
one without exception wants to do 
so. It seems that all youngsters 
at this age are eager to play-act. 

Sometimes teacher stops the 
reading of a story at a point where 
a character is caught in a dra- 
matic situation. She asks just how 
does Dick or Mary feel about it 
and what he or she would do. Then 
she has a pupil come forward and 
act it out. Standard stories like 
‘Hansel and Gretel” and “The 


Coming out of the bridge is especially fun. 


Three Billy Goats” and nursery 
rhymes like “Humpty-Dumpty” 
and “Jack and Jill” are dramatic 
favorites and quite easy to 
“stage.” 

Songs, especially, like “I’m a 
Little Teapot,” make for jolly 
dramatization. Indeed, young chil- 
dren will of their own accord act 
out a song as they sing it. Car- 
ried away by the rhythm and 
words, they move their bodies, 
wave their arms, change facial 
expressions, and stamp their feet. 

A merry play-acting game is 
the impersonation of animals. A 
child plays the part of a dog or 
cat or lion or bear, and the others 
guess what animal he is supposed 
to be. 

During times like recess or the 
period before school starts in the 
morning, a group will spontane- 
ously play school. As if by magic, 
one youngster is transformed into 
the teacher, the others into her 
pupils, and they enact a reading, 
lesson drill, admonition, or other 
classroom ‘“‘scene.” 

At this age both actors and 
audience enter enthusiastically 
into the spirit of the “drama” 
with scarcely any inhibitions. 
Members of the audience openly 
egg on the actors. If actors are 
not doing right, they tell them 
so; and they try to demonstrate 
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what should be said and done. 

Another eager-beaver drama- 
like occasion is “Telling and Show- 
ing.” All first-graders, appar- 
ently, love to walk up front and 
tell about something or show 
some favorite object. It seems 
that they would rather do this 
than anything else. They will talk 
about themselves or their families 
and what they did or what hap- 
pened at home; they will describe 
a movie or TV show and vigor- 
ously act out the description. 
They will display a toy, a new 
dress, a dime store gadget, or 
something they have made at 
home. They simply are anxious 
for everyone to see what they’ve 
got. 

Adults who have observed this 
“telling and showing” cannot help 
but marvel at children’s delight- 
fully naive attempts at making 
speeches or giving demonstra- 
tions. Such attempts, of course, 
should be encouraged and so di- 
rected that children grow up un- 
afraid .. audiences and able to 
speak clearly and forcefully in a 
group situation. 

In his “telling” the child should 
be restricted to one specific topic; 
otherwise he may ramble on and 
on from subject to subject. The 
limitation does not dampen his 
enthusiasm; it does help him or- 
ganize his thoughts. If done spar- 
ingly and with good cheer, the 
teacher may correct common 
grammatical faults such as the 
wrong use of “I” or “me” and 
the placing of one’s own name 
first in any mention of people. 
Such correction must be held to 
a minimum, or it may be dispensed 
with entirely if it takes away the 
child’s eagerness or confuses his 
thinking. 

Music seems to be another nat- 
ural field of activity for young 
children, All like to sing in a 
group; some like to sing solos 
before the others. Youngsters like 
best those songs they can sing 
readily; in other words, those 
songs they can do themselves. A 
lovely, rhythmic example is the 
folk lullaby, “Hush Little Baby.” 

Children on their own initiative 
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will sing along with a phonograph 
record if the tune is catchy. They 
may sway to the rhythm as they 
sing or listen. The majority will 
keep time in some way, waving 
their arms, or stamping their 
feet, or tapping with a pencil; and 
this brings us to another favorite 
activity of theirs, the dance. 

Apparently all youngsters de- 
light in moving rhythmically to 
music. In impromptu fashion they 
will interpret a song or dance out 
a melody. At times theirs is a 
pure ecstasy of dance improvisai- 
tion. In watching others dance 
they can’t help taking part some- 
how. During the. course of a 
Christmas program in which 
teacher and her husband demon- 
strated simple folk dances from 
around the world, and told a 
funny story about each one, the 
children would clap their hands 
and stamp their feet to the par- 
ticularly catchy rhythms. Every- 
one “beat it out” merrily when 
the rollicking American Cotton- 
Eyed Joe was done. 

For first-graders, the dancing 
play-party games like Louby Lou 


A Happy Day 


ADELAIDE PARKER 


I had a good time 

At school today; 
What we did 

Was just like play! 


Our teacher talked 
With every one, 

We danced and sang 
And all had fun. 


I drew a picture 
Of our town, 

And rode a see-saw 
Up and down. 


I looked at books, 
I wrote my name, 
I climbed a ladder 
And played a game. 


I built with blocks 

And rolled some clay, 
And had a very 

Happy day! 


and Paw-Paw Patch are favorites, 
The simple circle and square 
dances are also well liked. While 
the easy group dances are per- 
haps best for youngsters, a 
teacher may also encourage the 
free, creative kind of dancing in 
which children make their own 
dance movements as they inter- 
pret song or rhythm. 

A splendid example of what 
children may do in the creative 
dance is Virginia Tanner’s Chil- 
dren’s Dance Theatre of Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Their flowing, 
frolicsome dance sequences, sug- 
gestive of the free and joyous 
play movements of children, tell 
charming stories. All the children 
in the group, and their ages 
range from preschool to high 
school, contribute to the design- 
ing of the dance patterns. 

Literary “creation,” too, may 
be an exhilarating diversion for 
first-graders. During phonics ex- 
ercises, for instance, teacher has 
her youngsters make up poems 
out of rhymed words. Likewise in 
a writing lesson the children may 
compose stories out of words 
they know. 

It must be stated again that, 
in general, these creative activi- 
ties are free-or play-time activi- 
ties. The regular school lessons 
come first. Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic are, of course, basic 
and must be learned, not only as 
school, but as life requirements. 
Rightly used, the creative activi- 
ties are a balance—as wholesome 
recreation and expressive self- 
development and as a stimulus to 
the basic school lessons. 

Finally, one of the greatest 
benefits of these activities is that 
children may learn to use their 
leisure time in a zestful, worth- 
while manner, They enjoy what 
they do and get a good feeling of 
achievement out of it. If young- 
sters learned how to spend their 
spare time in a creative, whole- 
some way, their potentials would 
not go to waste. They would be 
better enabled to grow up into 
adults who could use their gifts 
effectively, in leisure and at 
work. 
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The Black and © 
White Exhibit 


JESSIE TODD, Instructor in Art 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


One child leads out 

Illustration 1 — It all started 
with Marcus. He placed a 22 x 28 
inch tagboard on the floor and 
painted a big black face. 
Bulletin boards are essential in an 
Art Room 

Illustration 2—We pinned it on 
the bulletin board in the art room. 
Under the head on the bulletin 
board is the black and white de- 
sign Marcus made with string 
and brass paper fasteners. Other 
designs on the bulletin board were 
made by different children. 
A child likes to express himself 
in different mediums 

Illustration 3 — You see Mar- 
cus making his design. The round 
box full of brass paper fasteners 
inspires Marcus. He had plenty of 
black string, but had a hard time 
finding white string. 
Odds and ends help children in 
their creative work 


Illustration 4 — You see Mar- 
cus busy searchng for a piece of 
white string. He found one in 
this tangle. 

A hall exhibit inspires many 
children 

Illustration 5 — Marcus named 
his picture, “South Wind.” We 
hung it in the hall for all the chil- 
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dren to see. More and more chil- 
dren became interested in using 
black and white for designs and 
pictures. 
Black crayons are used in dif- 
ferent ways 

Illustration 6 — Pamela used 
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black wax crayon for her birds. 
She used the end of the crayon to 
make her lines. 

Illustration? — Judy peeled 
her black crayon and used the 
entire length of the crayon to rub 
over some paper cutting and 
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string. She called it, “The Dance.” 
White wax crayons used in dif- 
ferent ways 

Illustration 8 — Ricky finished 
one design and is now working on 
another. She made lines on her 
paper with white wax crayons. 
Then she gently laid black paint 
over them. The paint ran off the 
white lines. Its like magic because 
you see how the white lines don’t 
show up until she puts the black 
paint over them. 

Illustration 9 — Lynn made the 
fish picture in the same way. 
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Illustration 10 — Mickey made 
the rain picture in this way. He 
peeled the white wax crayon and 
rubbed the length of the crayon 
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over the mountains cut out of 
paper. Then he spread black paint 
over it. 

Black and white designs on cor- 
rugated paper 

Illustration 11 — Terry made 
a charming design on corrugated 
paper. 

Illustration 12 — Kay made 
quite a different design on cor- 
rugated paper. She liked the tex- 
ture. 

Tempera paint made black and 
white and charming gray tones 

Ilustration 13 — Peter decided 
to paint a snowy branch in the 
foreground and a mountain rising 
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behind. He liked the soft grays 
he made by mixing the white and 
black. 

The children who entered the 
exhibit had fun. They added one 
more rich experience to their ar- 
tistic lives. The lack of color made 
the lines and contrasts more ap- 
parent. 

We left the exhibit up for two 
weeks and replaced it by work 
done in color. 

Working in black and white for 
a short time helped some children 
who have a tendency to use too 
many pastelle colors in one design 
or picture. 
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Halloween 


Stimulates 


Creative Expression 


ETHEL R. 


In October when the boys and 
girls are enjoying Halloween 
stories and poems the teacher al- 
lows a large block of time for 
creative writing, as she realizes 
that creative enthusiasm runs 
highest when she provides as long 
a writing period as needed. Hal- 
lowen is a wonderful stimulant to 
creative expression, so a long 
writing period is planned for a 
week or two; even longer if the 
class is still enjoying it. Then for 
a few weeks all the time is devot- 
ed to other school subjects and 
writing is not mentioned again 
until the boys and girls them- 
selves ask for it. 

Even if there is but little for- 
mal reading, arithmetic, and 
spelling for a few days the young- 
sters are not losers, as creative 
writing compensates in many 
ways. It gives the young “would 
be authors inner satisfaction. 
Writing freely their own ideas has 
other phychological values, as de- 
crease in tensions and improved 
emotional adjustment. Writing 
helps just as painting, drawing, 
modeling, and other creative ac- 
tivities do and it requires no ex- 
penditure of money. 

In beginning creative work, 
helping children to get confidence 
and joy is all important. Most of 
the stories and poems are not 
really good, but none of them 
are ever laughed at or criticised. 
Each and every one is considered 
a successful piece of work. In 
most of them the teacher can find 
a hint of one of the qualities 
which make up good literature 
and detect a bit of growth in 
English power. Form, spelling, 
and punctuation are ignored; 
later on there will be plenty of 
time to think of these. Free ex- 
pression of their own ideas is 
foremost at this stage. 

As the teacher reads the chil- 
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dren’s papers she finds a snatch 
of a poem she has previously pre- 
sented to the group, a bit of a 
story, perhaps, that the class has 
enjoyed. Creative writing need 
not be completely original. All of 
us know that very few ideas are 
really new. There is no truer say- 
ing than that we are a part of all 
we have met. Our thinking and 
our ideas are influenced by all 
that we have seen, heard or felt. 

Following are a few verses 
and a story created by boys and 
girls in one class at Halloween 
time. 

A HALLOWEEN STORY 
By Richard 

Once there was a little crooked 
house and a little crooked cat who 
lived in it. One day the little 
crooked cat didn’t know what to 
do, so he said, “I believe I’ll go to 
the store to buy a jack-o-lantern”’. 
When he went to the store, he left 
his house unlocked and, while he 
was gone, witches got in the house; 
and goblins got in the cornfield. 
When he came back he saw jack- 
o-lanterns in the cornfield and 
heard voices in the house. 

“What can that be?” he 
thought. “Oh, I’m afraid!” So he 
decided to go to bed and when he 
did he heard, ‘‘Oo00-000-000-000-” 
When he woke up he found pump- 
kins in bed with him. Was he ever 
scared! 

The little crooked cat jumped 
out of bed and ran and ran. He 
found another little crooked house 
with five jack-o-lanterns in front 
of it. One jack-o-lantern said, 
“Who is that?” The second one 
said, “It’s witches sliding off the 
slippery moon’’. Another one said, 
“Let’s run! Let’s run!” 

Just then puff! Out went the 
lights and crash went the pump- 
kins! The little crooked cat was so 
frightened he ran all the way 
back to the little crooked house. 


“My Jack-o-lantern is yellow, 
He’s a funny fellow!” 


Once we saw a witch 

Go riding through the sky. 
She flew over a ditch 

As she passed us by. 


— Ruth 
One foot up 
And one foot down, 
The goblins come 
To country and town. 
— Brian 


An old, old witch 
Rides through the sky. 
An old, old witch 
Wears a pointed hat. 
An old, old witch 
Rides a broomstick, of course. 
When we’re asleep 
She rides through the town. 
There is no one 
A-stirring but her. 
On Halloween 
It must be fun to be 
An old, old witch. 

— Sally 
When I go to the store 
Before Halloween day, 
I hop and skip, 
And dance and play. 

— Judy 
Once there was a pumpkin 
Who lived in a cornfield. 
He wished to be a Jack-o- 

lantern 

And light up all the field. 

— David 
A ghost all dressed in white 
Will soon be seen. 
No one is a bit afraid 
Because it’s Halloween. 

— Gary 
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At the “Bartolome de las Cas- 
as” School in Tiquisate, Guate- 
mala, one of 33 schools supported 
by the Compania Agricola de 
Guatemala, a United Fruit Com- 
pany subsidiary, and where some 
2500 children of both sexes at- 
tend classes — special attention 
is stressed upon what we might 
call with much propriety — 
CREATIVE ACTIVITY. We re- 
fer to drawing, painting and man- 
ual work. 

DRAWING: — Preference is 
given to free drawing, of course, 
with the orientation of the Teach- 
er, specially to stimulate the stu- 
dent and direct him on technical 
details. 


Creative Activities 


Drawing is not always taken as 
an isolated subject, on the con- 
trary, it is co-related with practi- 
cally all other subjects. 

All the materials used by the 
students are mostly furnished 
free to them. 

MANUAL WORK: — It is a 
well-known fact that the prime 
purpose of manual work is ‘‘to de- 
velop the faculties and infantile 
aptitudes in a progressive man- 
ner, so as to transform the in- 
stinct of play and movement into 
love for work.” 

Manual Work is, therefore, a 
vital activity of the school and, as 
such, deserves our whole-hearted 
attention. 


This group of students, of the 
Newspaper murals committee, 
laboriously draw the front covers 
of their newspapers. 


Paint will take care of giving 
life to this rustic marionette’s 
head, held by the artist’s hand — 
a fourth grader. 


No closer perfection can be 
asked of this fourth grade student 
in this rural school building, on 
which he is putting the finishing 
touches. 
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‘This group of second grade chil- 
dren coordinate their efforts on a 
“Monja Blanca” — Guatemala’s 
National Flower — which serves 
as a demonstration for a class and 
as a decoration for the school at 
the same time. 


These fourth grade children 
are engaged in a most interesting 
activity — making the marion- 
ettes for their theater play. Basic 
material: ground paper. 
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The girl on the left is drawing 
a rural scene, while the other girl 
is working on one of Columbus’ 
ships. 
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Davy Crockett in the 


Second Grade 


JEAN O. MITCHELL 


Instructor of School Art, College of Education, 


University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


Just how much children of the 
primary grades are young hero 
worshippers can be seen by this 
group of imaginary portraits of 
Davy Crockett, a personality spot 
lighted on television these recent 
days. 

A brave, young person of col- 
onial days who helped in the 
work of developing our country 
has tremendous appeal for all 
ages, it seems. This idea, even 
though it is ballyhooed for com- 
mercial purposes, over the me- 
dium of T. V., reaches thousands 
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upon thousands of children. They 
are literally filled with the idea. 
No wonder it comes dripping out 
of them through their finger tips 
and the crayons they clutch. 
Children like to draw and 
paint the things they have thor- 
oughly experienced, things they 
feel completely familiar with 
through real life situations or 
their imaginations. We all know 
that children will paint pictures 
of weddings, funerals, automobile 
accidents and fires, the situations 
which have made a vivid impres- 


sion on their minds. For this rea- 
son wise teachers do not dictate 
subjects, for children’s art work. 
It’s difficult to draw something 
that has not dwelt in the mind 
long enough to develop some kind 
of definite form. 

That, in fact, is the very reason 
why thousands upon thousands of 
teachers all over our land feel it 
necessary to do all the thinking 
and formulating of art for chil- 
dren. They decide the subjects 
and exactly how it is to be drawn, 
dictating it step by step as the 
children dutifully copy it. Such 
subjects as tulips; ducks carrying 
umbrellas; turkeys developed in 
concentric circles, and stylized 
Santa Clauses have been done 
throughout our land for the last 
fifty years. This practice has 
taught children to lean upon their 
teachers for their art expressions 
and to develop the idea of help- 
lessness without such aid. Creat- 
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iveness is nipped in the bud when 
children are not allowed to ex- 
press themselves freely with sub- 
jects which are of keen interest 
to them. If some particular sub- 
ject is of deepest momentary in- 
terest a child will think and strug- 
gle to portray the event with 
imagination and _ concentration. 
This is creativity of the active 
kind which really develops a child 
and gives him confidence in him- 
self to be able to express any situ- 
ation of interest as time goes on. 

The other method of merely 
copying something the teacher 
has thought out robs the child of 
the opportunity of thinking for 


Big and bright and round, 
It lights up all the sky, 
It lights up all the ground. 
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The moon looks big tonight, 


himself. He will fall into the habit 
of saying, “Draw it for me’, and 
in the next year or two he will be 
saying, “I can’t draw.” 


A child should put forth active 
effort in solving his art problems 
just as he puts forth effort in 
solving arithmetic problems. But 
the art work is more thrilling be- 
cause his imagination can create 
the finished product. His result 
can differ from that any other 
child might develop. He should be 
trained to know that in art work 
we are constantly looking for 
variation and originality. 


All the art work children do 
should be put on the display 
boards and discussed for all its 
unusual points. Let the class 
members say what they like about 
each piece and then the teacher 
should also talk. The rules for 
evaluating work are: (1) to al- 
ways see some good in every 
child’s work, even in the poorest 
and: (2) then if necessary, point 
out something to improve it as: 
“You might put something in this 
empty space. What could it be?” 
“You might have made this 
darker to show up against that,” 
“Another figure over here might 
help tell the story even better.” 

This type of handling gives the 
children happy confidence in their 
creative efforts and also a few 
suggestions for gradual improve- 
ment. 


Harvest Moon 


KATHLEEN ELSMORE CLARKEN 


it lights up all the fields 


Where men and boys still toil, 


Before an activity period be- 
gins, the teacher might ask the 
children who want to paint, if 
they have ideas for their painting. 
If some respond, as these did, 
“Davy Crockett” she might even 
stimulate their imaginations fur- 
ther by asking what they were 
going to have him do? Thus more 
intricate pictures as of Davy in 
the woods or talking to Indians 
might have been developed. 


The accompaying pictures of 
Davy Crockett were made by sec- 
ond grade children at the Union 
Park School at Orlando, Florida. 
Their teacher is Mrs. Lois Adams. 


Gathering in the harvest, 
The fruits of the soil. 
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There is Something 
in October 


Val JEAN COVERT WILSON 


QOcroser finds children very 
much interested in the collections 
they have been making for their 
Science shelves. 


Parents have taken an active 
interest in our work and all dur- 
ing September and early October 
have been watching carefully for 
any additional material. 


It is rather difficult to take the 
very small children on anything 
other than just a short field trip 
in September. However, if your 
school is near a little woods you 
are extremely lucky and can do 
much more during school time. If 
not, discussions in the classroom 
about days at the beach, picnics 
in the woods etc., create much 
interest and a wealth of material 
will be brought in after the week 
end. Whole families join in the 
fun of searching for old bird 
nests, cocoons, shells, stones, 
acorns, nuts, seed pods, leaves, 
feathers etc. Later in the year 
when daddies go hunting we will 
have bunny tails, squirrel tails, 
pheasant and grouse feathers, 
deer antlers etc. to add to our 
collection. 


In this age of picture windows, 
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many birds fly into them and are 
killed. When this happens, the 
bird is brought to school and we 
study it so that we will recognize 
others of its kind. This year we 
have had a nuthatch, a cardinal, 
a chickadee and a cooper’s hawk 
which had a wingspan of at least 
18 inches. (These cannot be kept 
more than one or two days but 
much can be learned during that 
time. ) 

Notice the blackboard decora- 


tion which was used as a back- 
ground for this display. This was 
a large expanse of blackboard 
which was of no other use to us 
since it was very hard to reach. 
I had tried to convince my boss 
that it should be replaced by Celo- 
tex but met with no success since 
our room was just being used for 
kindergarten temporarily. The 
next best thing was to make it 
look as attractive as possible and 
still be of some practical value. 
You will agree with me that 
a five year old can do very little 
hand work in September; so I 
had to get this started on my own. 
I made the children from oak 
tag, dressed them with real cloth- 
ing material. The kitten was 
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made from oak tag and covered 
with woolen material from an old 
sweater. These I arranged on this 
blackboard so that it wouldn’t 
look too formidable for our first 
day of school. The children named 
them and talked about the kitten. 
This brought talk of playing out- 
doors, where children like to play, 
the difference between sun and 
shade and what makes shade. 
Then we decided we needed trees; 
so I drew the outline of the trees 
and gave the children pieces of 
green paper. From these they 
tore what they called leaves and 
pasted them on trees. (We could 
step up on a little chair to reach 
the board for this pasting 
process. ) 

Later on when the leaves began 
to turn we added pieces of orange, 
yellow and brown and for hallo- 
ween you will notice, added a few 
pumpkins. On the space above 
the blackboard I pasted the leaves 


Draw As You Read 


Let’s draw a picture 
Of what is seen 

On the mystic Eve 
Of Hallowe’en 


A gnarled old tree 
With an owl perched on it 
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the children had. pressed, some 
dried seed pods and a few fea- 
thers. Thus this entire section of 
our room became a Science dis- 
play. 

In December the trees were re- 
moved and snow men appeared; 
aquarium, a bird feeder and 


house plants held our interest. 


MARGUERITE GODE 


An ugly witch 

In a pointed bonnet 

A pumpkin face 

On a fence post high 

And a bat that flies 
Through a moon bright sky 
A shock of corn 


March brought bunnies, 
willows, sprouting bulbs and seed 
planting. 


pussy 


There never has been a time 
when this space was empty. We 
have had a wealth of material to 
experiment with and I feel have 
accomplished much with our “Sci- 
ence Corner.” 


And a brownie sprite 

Who will play sly tricks 

On us all tonight— 

A star and a cat 

With round green eyes 

Will become a part of our big 
surprise. 
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The Bulletin Board as a 
Visual Aid to Stimulate 
Creative Writing 


HAZEL T. HARSTON 


As Halloween approached the 
children suggested that they make 
their own picture relating to the 
season instead of using several 
cut-out pictures. The planning be- 
gan for a night background of a 


“spooky” nature. This was col- 
ored with colored chalk on news- 
print thumb tacked to the bulletin 
board. 

Each child had a part in plan- 
ning and selecting the subject and 


Halloween in the 


Country 


Tue wind howled outside and 
caused the branches of the oak 
tree to scratch against the side 
of the house, It was a fine dreary 
night for a Halloween party. 
Bettye and Judy, all dressed up in 
their witches’ costumes, stood at 
the window with their hands 


cupped around their eyes to see 
just how bad it was outside. 

They had only been out on the 
farm two weeks and were not 
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very happy over moving just be- 
fore Halloween. How they did 
want to go out for “Trick or 
Treat” fun with the friends in 
town. 

One week before Halloween 
Bettye asked, “Mother, may we 
have all of our friends out from 
town to a Halloween party?” 

“Why, I suppose you may. Mr. 
Jackson could bring them out in 
the station wagon,” she said. 


developing the story. This story 

was printed on charts and used 

as reading material. It also pro- 
vided subjects for many art per- 
iods. 

The suggestions in their final 
form were: 

HALLOWEEN IN THE 

COUNTRY 

1. Judy and Bettye lived in the 
country. 

2. It was Halloween night. 

3. They were dressed for the 
party. 

4. Their friends in town were 

coming. 

. The wind blew and howled. 

. There was a loud crash. 

. The lights went out. 

. Daddy suggested they use 

lanterns to light the barn. 
9. The children had a happy 
party. 

10. They ate sandwiches, donuts, 
Popcorn balls, and drank 
punch. 

VALUES GAINED 

1. Planning together 

2. Sharing of ideas 

3. Opportunity to express them- 
selves orally and through art. 

4. Experience of creating some- 
thing others would get plea- 
sure from. 

5. Reading experience charts. 

6. Practice of listening when 
others talked. 

7. Learning about proportion 
and balance. 


onan 


“Oh, let’s call them now and tell 
them,” Judy said excitedly. 

“No,” Mother told them, “I’ll 
call him first and see if he will 
bring them.” 

The two girls could hardly wait 
to hear what Mr. Jackson said. 
They began to think what they 
could do if Mr. Jackson said, 
“Ta” 

Mother turned away from the 
telephone and explained, “He 
said he would be glad to bring 
them.” 

The girls and Mother began to 
plan invitations, games, decora- 
tions and best of all, the refresh- 
ments. 
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Finally Halloween night came. 
The tub of apples was ready for 
bobbing and jack-o-lanterns were 
everywhere. Bats and owls were 
here and there. Best of all donuts, 
popcorn balls, sandwiches and 
hot punch were waiting. 


As they stood at the window 
watching for the station wagon, 
a hard puff of wind came and 
Judy and Bettye heard a loud 
crack! bang! and the lights in the 
house went out. 

“Mother, Mother,” they both 
shouted. “The lights are out and 
we can’t have our party.” 


“Now girls,” Mother said, 
“your Daddy will see what has 
gone wrong. Let’s not give up so 
quickly. We’ll light these candles 
until the lights come on.” 


The longer they waited the 
worse they felt. 


Finally they heard Daddy come 
in and announce, “There won’t be 
any lights tonight. A fallen tree 
has broken down the main line.” 

“Oh! No!” both girls cried. 

“We could hang the two lan- 
terns we have in the barn and 
move everything out there for the 
party,” Daddy continued. 

That was enough said. Every- 
body worked and soon the barn 
was lighted with the lanterns and 
jack-o-lanterns. The tub of apples 
and refreshments were all in their 
place just as they heard the sta- 
tion wagon coming up the road. 

As the children piled out they 
were met by two very nice 
witches and the fun began. 

There were squeals of laughter 
but the scariest part was when an 
old hooty owl, sitting on the top 
of the barn, gave a_ weird 
H-0-0-T, H-0-0-T. Everybody 


rushed out to see what this noise 
was. 
Bettye said, “Well, after all 


it is Halloween and this is his 


night to hoot. Let’s go back and 
have refreshments.” 

As the children left they de- 
clared the party was the best 
they had ever attended and rode 
away singing merrily. 

Two tired but happy little girls 
went with Mother and Daddy to 
the house and to sleep thinking 
how glad they were that they had 
moved to the farm this Hallo- 
ween. 

Judy said sleepily just before 
she went to sleep, “And I’m glad 
the lights went out. We never 
would have had as much fun as 
we did in the barn.” 

“Yes,” the wind helped us have 
fun on Halloween, too,” Bettye 
replied. 


Several Suggestions for Teaching 
the Skill of Observation to 
Primary Children 


DAN CAPPA 


Visiting Associate Professor of Education 
University of California, Berkeley 


lr children are to learn from 
their surroundings, beginnings in 
the skill of observation must_be 
made in early school grades. 
When children become close ob- 
servers and discover facts for 
themselves, they develop a wider 
understanding of the world about 
them. The skill of observation is 
an important part of all activities 
children engage in. 


The phases of the skill of obser- 
vation are as follows: (1) Seeing 
details (naming objects), (2) See- 
ing relationships. How does one 
part of a situation affect another 
situation? and (3) Applying ob- 
servations to other similar situa- 
tions in the environment. 


The following chart gives some 
suggestions on how the teacher 
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can teach the skill of observation: 
1. Seeing details 
A. Seeing objects in a picture; 
lamp on table, doll on floor, 
spilled paint on floor, etc. 


Phase of Skill 
Example of Skill 
Suggestions for 

Teaching the Skill 


A. (1) Have the child name the 
objects. 


(2) Point to an object and 
have a child name it. 

(3) Name the object and ask 
child to point it out. 

(4) Phrase a “question that 
will direct a child to look 
in a specified place. 

2. Seeing Relationships (How 
one phase of a situation ap- 
plies to another. 


3. Applying Observations 

A. Seeing the relationship be- 
tween a bird sitting on a 
branch and a nest nearby. 

A. Observing that painting 
places at easels are all taken 
and deciding to go to library 
corner instead. 

B. Observing that it is cloudy 
at dismissal and deciding to 
put on rain clothes. 

C. Observing that the line at 
one drinking fountain is long 
and deciding to use the other 
fountain. 

D. Observing that the dirt play- 
ground is muddy and decid- 
ing to play on blacktop area. 

A. (1) Direct questioning of 

children to bring out fac- 
tors involved. 
(Turn to Page 64) 
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Using books 


Readiness for First 
Grade 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


I Introduction 

There are ten articles in this 
manuscript. All deal with experi- 
ences we have had with children 
in getting them ready for first 
grade. As the articles appear 
from time to time in American 
Childhood, you might like to keep 
them on file. Eventually you will 
have a year of readiness that 
you may use in your classroom. 
II Discussion 

This month we will discuss two 
more steps that teachers could 
take in preparing children for 
reading. They are Providing chil- 
dren with informal and incidental 
reading experiences and several 
small learnings which are bene- 
ficial to the initial stage in learn- 
ing to read. 

Formal reading in the kinder- 
garten is not desirable. Pushed by 
demands to show tangible results 
in subject matter in order to 
justify their existence as a nec- 
essary cog in the educational 
scheme, some teachers have in- 
troduced formal reading activ- 
ities into the kindergarten cur- 
riculum. In general authorities 
do not believe that the minds of 
pupils of kindergarten age are 
sufficiently mature to enter into 
the complex mental processes 
necessary for the formal study of 
reading. The concepts of average 
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kindergarten children are not 
sufficiently distinct, nor is their 
facility in handling language suf- 
ficiently developed to enable them 
to abstract. meanings from print- 
ed symbols. Because of these com- 
bined reasons it seems best to re- 
frain from forcing the complex 
processes of beginning reading on 
minds which are too immature to 
receive them. Also physically 
their eyes are not developed to al- 
low them to read. Many reading 
difficulties develop because of this 
situation and could be avoided 
if the child was kept in kinder- 
garten for a longer length of 
time. 

Informal, incidental contact 
with symbols to be commended. 
By exposing them to reading situ- 
ations the teacher can accomplish 
much in the way of acquainting 


them with the fact that reading 
symbols really stand for mean- 
ing. There are many ways to ac- 
complish this without interfering 
in the least with the informal 
kindergarten program. Although 
pupils are not required nor ex- 
pected to read these messages, 
engaging in the activities to be 
described, they serve as a purpose 
in acquainting with the char- 
acters and their uses and an idea 
of reading process. Of course the 
first grade child takes parts in 
similar or the same activities. He 
will gradually learn to read the 
charts and signs. 

Giving pupils an acquaintance 
with the appearance of symbols 
and an awareness of their signi- 
ficance. 


1. Observing signs during ex- 
cursions. 

2. Labeling activities. 

3. Writing on the blackboard. 

4. Placing messages on a bul- 

letin board. 

. Using a picture chart. 

6. Using books (teacher and 
child, proper care etc.) 

7. Laying a foundation for 
word analysis. (Discrimin- 
ate between different 
sounds. ) 

8. Saying rhymes and jingles. 
(Help in the rudiments of 
phonetic analysis.) 

9. Clear enunciation. (Teacher 
and child.) 

10. Vocal work (animal cries, 
calling.) 

11. Writing thank you notes by 
teacher as dictated by chil- 
dren. 


or 


Observing signs 
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12. Pictures may be accom- 
panied by rhymes, poems or 
stories and hung about the 
room. 


18. The children from grades in 


which reading is taught 
should be invited to come to 
the kindergarten to read to 
the children. 


In addition to the ‘seven in- 
structional jobs, there are several 
small learnings which are bene- 
ficial to the initial stage in learn- 
ing to read. 

1. The knowledge of left and 
right. A game can be made which 
involves pointing to left or right 
ear, eyes, shoulders, elbows, feet, 
knees, sides. Directions can be giv- 
en in certain games such as run 
to the right, jump to the left, turn 
right and slide left. Other ways 
to have them notice left or right 
is to write letters before the chil- 
dren on easel or blackboard or 
typewriter, teacher call attention 
to her eye movement as she reads 
across the page, read calendar 
from left to right, count objects 
from left to right. 

2. Ability to see likenesses and 
differences are important to chil- 
dren can see the differences and 
likenesses in words. 

3. Match forms: “est” words; 
know — squares, triangles, cir- 
cles: know opposites; know num- 
bers (count 1-20, recognize 1-5, 
value 1-5) are other small learn- 
ings which are beneficial to the 
initial stage in learning to read. 
They were discussed as well as 
knowledge of left and right and 
ability to see likenesses and dif- 
ferences in another article. 

III Suggestions 

Factors which influence readi- 
ness for first grade are right hab- 
its, attitudes, understandings plus 
an adequate health program. This 
time for the health program we 
talked about having clean hair, 
neat hair (combed and cut when 
necessary especially boys). 

Here are some steps to take in 
preparing kindergarten children 
for reading. The calendar can be 
talked about every month men- 
tioning such things as number of 
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days, weeks, kind of weather and 
number of birthdays that have 
been colored in on it. This time 
we remembered to discuss and 
mark these special days — Co- 
lumbus Day and Halloween. 


I am sure that everyone discus- 
ses birds sometime during the 
year. Many meaningful concepts 
can be built up. We had a bird in 
kindergarten that the custodian 
found in school. It looked like a 
sparrow. The children observed 
it and brought it food. We took a 
nature walk to find out the birds 
that had returned. Drew pictures 


of birds, saw bird.movies, learned 


poems about birds, learned songs, 
did rhythms, listened to stories 
about birds. Developed ability to 
speak with ease and fluency by 
discussing birds, making up 
poems and especially talked about 
the wild bird in kindergarten. We 
had two large flower boxes filled 
with blooming geraniums and 
other flowers where the bird 
liked to sit. Sometimes it would 
fly around our large room but it 
didn’t try to get out of the room. 
The teacher was a good example 
for training in accurate enuncia- 
tion and pronunciation. Of course 
there was a very definite problem 
for problematic thinking-in fact 
many problems about the wild 
bird. Here are a few of them. 
What kind of a bird is it? How 
can we find out? Is it a male or fe- 
male? Where shall we keep it? 
What kinds of eggs does the fe- 
male lay? What kind of nest does 
it make? Where does it spend the 
winter and summer? The prob- 
lem was solved by the library fur- 
nishing us with several bird 
books. The first grade teacher 
brought in a picture of the bird. 
The children and teachers 
brought food for the bird. Proof 
of solution of the most important 
question — everyone who saw 
the bird and the pictures of a 
Golden-Crowned Kinglet agreed 
with us that that is what it was. 
Retelling the bird movies trained 
them to keep a series of ideas in 
mind. Interest in reading was 
aroused by reading to the chil- 


dren out of bird books. Provided 
informal and incidental reading 
experiences by having pictures of 
birds with the name of the bird 
printed under the pictures tacked 
above the calendar. A set of free 
small bird pictures you can get 
from Arm and Hammer and Cow 
Brand Baking Soda Church and 
Dwight Company, Inc. 10 Cedar 
Street New York N. Y. 

The boys especially like to talk 
about fishing. Meaningful con- 
cepts can be built up by taking the 
group to a fish hatchery, fish shop 
or meat market. They can observe 
the gold fish in kindergarten. 
They dramatized fishing, drew 
pictures about fish and fishing, 
played with the Fish Pond Game, 
saw a movie on different types of 
fishing, learned a song about fish, 
and one learned this poem about 
goldfish. 

My darling little goldfish hasn’t 

any toes. 

But swims around without a 

sound and bumps his hungry 
nose. 

He can’t get out to play with 

me, nor I get in to him. 

Although I say “Come out and 

play.” 

And he says “Come in and 

swim.” 

Developed ability to speak with 
ease and fluency by talking about 
fish, and planning the excursions. 
Teacher was a good example in 
training in accurate enunciation 
and pronunciation. 

Transportation is a good unit 
to work on. This includes trains, 
automobile, truck, buggy, bicycle, 
airplanes, boats and others. The 
last two were discussed before.) 
Meaningful concepts were built 
up by taking an excursion to see 
a train. Your children might like 
a ride on a train. They could also 
see new automobiles and trucks in 
show windows of auto dealers. 
Dramatized different modes of 
transportation, made a book on 
different modes of transportation, 
saw pictures on the bulletin board 
on different modes of transporta- 
tion, heard stories, and learned 
songs on different modes of trans- 
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portation. Developed abitity to 
speak with ease and fluency by 
after going on them. Teacher wasa 
good model in training in accu- 
rate enunciation and pronuncia- 
tion. Trained to do problematic 
thinking by this problem — What 
is the best form of. transporta- 
tion? Solved it by discussing it 
and this was the solution — 
There isn’t any best form. It all 
depends on where you are going, 
how much time you have, how 
much money you have to spend 
for transportation, and how safe 
the means of transportation is 
due to the weather conditions as 
well as the vehicle itself. Aroused 
interest in reading by the children 
looking at books in the kinder- 
garten library on different modes 
of transportation. 

There are many other inci- 
dental reading readiness experi- 
ences that take place. Right now 
you may be doing something that 
contributes to reading readiness. 
Through this series of articles it 
will be pointed out to you many 
different ways that provide for 
reading readiness. 
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Wind and told by him with sound 
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Modern Simple Simon 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Simple Simon met a pieman 


Going to the Zoo, 


When Simple Simon met the pieman 


He knew what to do, 


He grabbed the largest pie he had 


And ate it, every bite 


And when he went to bed he dreamed 


And rolled around all night! 
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Dancing to records frem RCA Victor Folk Dance series of recordings 


Notes from your Audio- 
Visual Consultant 


BEN DEUTSCHMAN 


Wim the tang of autumn in 
the air the classroom and the play- 
ground seem to vibrate with the 
energy that the children possess. 
This is the time of the year when 
the teacher can either steer this 
almost explosive energy into 
channels of creative activity that 
will emphasize almost all subject 
material or she can try curbing 
the energy with discipline and go 
home at the end of each day feel- 
ing as tho she had been put 
through the proverbial “clothes 
ringer’. Let’s see what we can find 
to do with some of that energy 
and how our Audio Visual Aids 
can help us. First let’s follow one 
teacher as she combines motion 
with music and art. The tools are 
simple. A phonograph, some rec- 
ords and finger paints. Of course 
we will need paper, aprons and 
plenty of room. Now take a look 
at the picture of the classroom 
activity on this page. Believe it 
or not this is the beginning of a 
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class in art. Here’s how it works. 
RCA-Victor have in their catalog 
a series of about 18 records of 
folk dances. In this series you 
will find dances of American, 
Danish, English, German and 
Norwegian origin. That’s not the 
complete list of nations covered 
but it will suffice for this lesson. 
Now to start our art class we put 
om cne of these records and using 
the instruction sheets the com- 
pany furnishes we get the class 
to dance. They wen’t perform to 
perfection and they will make ad- 
ditions and variations in all cases. 
‘she result will be that they will 
learn the “eel of the music. Now 
let’s get back to the finger paints. 
Use only two or three colors. For 
demonstraticn one of the best sets 
you will find is the Milton Bradley 
set C. which contains all of the 
material you will need for your 
own use. For the classroom the 
most economical materials are 
the Milton Bradley colors in Pint 


or Quart size. (Nos. 9353 and 
9354 in the catalog). Join the 
class and tell them that now it 
would be fun to use our hands 


‘and our colors to interpret the 


dance. Don’t do it yourself first 
and tell them that is something 
to copy but rather join with them 
and paint to the music then com- 
pare pictures. The results will 
amaze you. In some you will find 
rhythm patterns, others. will 
feel various tone colors and still 
another group, will show in their 
pictures a definite interpretation 
of melodic line. Thus art becomes 
a partner of music. If you wish 
to pursue this still further bring 
the same record back and make it 
a part of the study of the people 
in the land where the dance or- 
iginated. Then return to your 
paints and let the class paint to 
the music this time depicting the 
way they felt the land and its 
people would look. Now we have 
combined Art, Music and Social 
studies, and always we have given 
them enough physical activity to 
take care of some of that October 
intoxication that comes with 
burning leaves and snappy winds 
out of the great north country. 

Just in case you would like 
more information about the mu- 
sic we have used for this type of 
work here are some numbers to 
remember. In the RCA series we 
have used Ace of Diamonds (Dan- 
ish) No. 45-6169, Kinderpolka 
(German) No. 45-6179, Green 
Sleeves (English) No. 45-6175, 
Soldiers Joy “(American 465- 
6184, Cshebogar (Hungarian) 
No. 45-6182. There are also some 
excellent dances in the series by 
the Square Dance Associates 
called “Honor Your Partner” and 
in the catalog of Folkways Rec- 
ords there are rhythms and 
dances of almost every remote 
corner of the world. 


Any of the catalogs mentioned 
in this article can be obtained by 
the teacher by addressing a card 
to your Audio Visual Consultant 
care of AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD MAGAZINE. Happy 
Dancing. 
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Corn 
Social Studies Unit) 


ETHEL R. 


I. JUSTIFICATION | 

In the fall when corn is being 
harvested boys and girls have a 
natural interest in it, and the 
products which come from it. 
In many parts of our country 
cornfields add much beauty to 
the autumn landscape. Through 
this study the children may be 
led to an appreciation of the love- 
liness of the cornfield, while they 
are learning about the industries 
and products related to CORN. 

Il. OBJECTIVES 

To help the boys and girls rea- 
lize how dependent we are upon 
one very important crop — corn 
— and it’s products 

To give them some idea of the 
great difference between’ the 
simple processes of long ago in 
producing corn products and the 
complex processes of the present 
time 

To lead them to an appreciation 
of the contribution made by ma- 
chinery to the corn industry 

To help them see that all use- 
ful work is very deserving of re- 
spect 

To give them a sense of the 
wonder and beauty of growing 
things 
Ill. METHODS OF APPROACH 

Bringing a cornstalk into the 
schoolroom where the children 
may examine it freely 

Talking about whether or not 
the corn the Indians grew looked 
like our field corn 

A child who spent the weekend 
on a farm brings samples of dif- 
ferent kinds of corn 

Listening to the teacher read 
a story as: CORN FARM BOY 
by Lois Lenski. 

Discussing pictures on the bul- 
letin board showing industries 
and products related to CORN 

Enjoying a film as “The Great 
Story of Corn” 

IV. ACTIVITIES 
Writing a letter to the State 
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College of Agriculture asking for 
information about CORN 

Bringing in pictures from 
magazines and catalogues to use 
in making a picture story about 
Corn as: 

A Picture Story of Harvesting 
Corn 

Going on an excursion to a 
cornfield. There husking corn and 
making a corn shock, if the 
farmer gives his permission 
Finding out: 

What kind of corn is grown in 
this locality 

Why is some corn in shocks and 
some still standing in the fields 

Why aren’t pumpkins grown in 
cornfields now, as they were in 
the old days 

Why are ears of corn some- 
times seen hanging in sheds 

What machines are used in har- 
vesting corn 

What is meant by “sealing 
corn” 

How is food for stock taken out 
of the silo 

How large are most cornfields 

Writing letters to corncrib and 
silo companies for information 

Finding out how Indians ground 
corn; how they parched and 
dried corn 

Making an exhibit of the dif- 
ferent things manufactured from 
corn and discussing which par- 
ticular part of the corn stalk was 
used for each product 

Illustrating each phase of the 
study using the materials avail- 
able — crayons, chalk, clay, and 
calcimine paint 

Using the calcamine paintings 
for a large CORN CLASS BOOK 
and the crayon drawing for in- 
dividual books 

Using a long strip of brown 
wrapping paper to make a frieze 
of the autumn landscape, includ- 
ing in it cornfields 

Popping corn at school 

Making mush or cornbread 


Making a Corn Recipe Book 

Visiting a Milling Company to 
see corn milled 

Keeping a record or journal of 
the study of corn to exchange 
with a child in another state 

Finding out what the use of 
the “silk” is in the process of 
producing seed 

Tasting the sugar in a piece of 
corn stalk 

Finding out what is meant by 
letting the silage “ferment” 

Testing corn 

Finding out what makes pop- 
corn “pop” 

Finding out why some states 
raise much more corn than others 

Identifying the parts of a corn 
plant as: stalk, leaf, seed or ker- 
nel, tassels, roots, ear, husk, and 
silk 

Making a movie to portray one 
part of the study of corn — Pre- 
senting this to another class 

Having an assembly to tell the 
other groups in the school about 
the Corn Exhibit displayed in the 
hall; and inviting them to enjoy 
it with their teachers at their 
convenience. 

Planning a Corn Festival for 
Halloween 
V. LEARNINGS FROM THE 

CORN UNIT: 

When Columbus _ discovered 
America he found some people 
here whom he named Indians. 
They were growing corn. They 
gave the white people some seed ; 
taught them how to grow corn, 
and how to use it after it was har- 
vested. 

Indians did all the harvesting 
and processing by hand. Now we 
have machinery to help us: the 
tractor, plow, disc, drill, harrow, 
planter, cultivator, etc. 

There are many kinds of corn 
including dent corn, flint corn, 
sweet corn, and popcorn. Flint 
corn and dent corn are field corn. 
The kernels of flint corn are 
smooth and hard like flint; the 
kernels of dent corn have a little 
dent in them. Popcorn has small 
ears and kernels which will 
“pop”. Sweet corn is_ usually 
grown in gardens or on truck 
farms and we eat it when it is 
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green — This is the kind of corn 
that is canned 

Now, in the fall, the corn is 
being harvested; that is, the crop 
is being gathered. Much of the 
corn which is husked is used to 
feed stock. It is sometimes stored 
in large bins called corncribs. In 
years when there was an aver- 
production of corn some cribs 
were sealed by the United States 
Government. 

Some corn is cut while it is 
green and made into silage (some- 
times called ensilage). It is 
packed into a silo to be fed dur- 
ing the winter 

Some corn is cut and put in 
shocks to dry 

Some corn is left standing in 
the field and is harvested by 
turning the live stock into the 
fields to eat it 

Although an important use of 
corn is to feed live stock it has 
many other uses as for corn 
starch, corn syrup, and corn meal 
Corn syrup and corn starch are 
made in factories; corn meal at 
mills which have machinery for 
grinding grain 

Some corn is sent to other 
states that need it, but very little 
is shipped by the United States to 
other countries. Corn that can- 
not be used in the locality where 
it is grown is sent to elevators 
which are warehouses for distri- 
buting and storing grain 

No part of the corn plant is 
wasted; every part is used in 
some way. The stalks, leaves, and 
husks are used for silage and for 
making artificial wood, packing 
materials, and paper 

Artificial wood is made by a 
threshing machine of a special 
type. It separates the stalks from 
the leaves, delivers the stalks 
bound in bundles ready for ship- 
ment and the rest of the plant in- 
to the barn ready for stock. Then 
the stalks go to a depithing plant 
where the casing of the stalk is 
removed, leaving the soft pith 
ready to be rolled into ordinary 
paper. The coarser pith is used 
to make box board and artificial 
wood. Artificial wood has many 
uses including insulation and 
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sound deadeners in floors, for re- 
frigeration, as wall surface in 
partitions, and as sheathing un- 
der wood siding or stucco. 

Packing materials are made of 
the leaves and the pith of the corn 
plant; the leaves for packing 
fruits, and the pith of stalks for 
packing behind armor plate in 
battleships. 

Paper is made from corn pith, 
less expensively than that which 
is made from wood pulp or rags 

The cobs are sometimes used 
for fuel, sidewalks, pipe bowls, 
and label gums. 

The kernel is used for food for 
animals and people; and for 
manufacturing other products as 
cornmeal, cornstarch, etc. 

The silk is used in making a 
kind of a medicine. The chaff be- 
comes “corn down” for padding 
mattresses and upholstering fur- 
niture. 

Breakfast Food such as Corn 
Flakes is made by first taking off 
the hulls of the corn and grinding 
what is left into coarse flour 
called grits. These grits are mixed 
with sugar and salt, cooked in 
steam, and then dried. Big rollers 
press the grits into flakes which 
are toasted and boxed for break- 
fast food. 

Rubberoid is made of corn oil 
and is used in place of rubber for 
rubber soles, sponges, tires, eras- 
er tips for pencils, and so on 

Flowers of grains do not look 
like flowers because they have no 
sepals or petals, just stamens and 
pistils. Grasses have scales 
(bracts) to protcet their seeds 
and these scales are known as 
chaff. Corn differs from other 
grasses in that its stamens and 
pistils grow some distance apart. 
The stamens are the tassels and 
grow in clusters at the tips of the 
stalks. The pistils form the ears 
and grow in the axils of the leaves 
on the sides of the stalks. Corn is 
a cross-pollinated plant 

Corn does not grow well on 
western ranches so alfalfa, in- 
stead of corn, is grown there for 
winter feed. Many cattle from 
there are sent to Iowa to be fat- 
tened on the fine corn there. The 


cattle pastures in the West are 
larger than those in Iowa because 
the cows must have more’ room in 
which to graze since the grass 


‘there does not grow very well 


As soon as the corn is dry, 
usually about the middle of Octo- 
ber, seed corn is gathered. Early, 
well matured seed ears chosen 
from a strong, hardy stalk of 
corn. The shank should be of me- 
dium size and long enough so 
that the ear may hang with the 
tip down. Twice as much seed is 
gathered as needed to plant the 
fields the next year 

The seed corn may be stored by 
placing it in a rack or suspending 
many strings of ten or twelve 
ears from the rafters in a dry 
room where temperatures are not 
extreme 

During the winter months, 
usually from January to March, 
the germinative ability of the 
seed corn is tested. It would not 
be wise to plant any seed corn 
which has not passed the germ- 
ination test 
VI. Audio-Visual Aids: 

“The Corn Farmer” gives a 
splendid picture of the activities 
of a corn farmer, portraying his 
problems of planting, cultivating, 
harvesting, crop rotation, and the 
importance of machinery in mod- 
ern farming. An Encyclopedia 
Britannica film from a _ series 
called ““People At Work” 

“The Great Story of Corn” may 
be borrowed, free of charge, from 
the Farm Film Foundation, 924 
W. 18th. Street, Spokane, 41, 
Washington. 

“Corn” may be obtained from 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture 

“Arch Against the Sky” may be 
borrowed, free of charge, from 
the Great Lakes Steel Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, 29, Michigan 

“Corn”, an Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica film, describes methods of 
planting, cultivating, and harvest- 
ing corn; also the manufacture 
of cornflakes and cornstarch 

“Science in Corn Rows” may be 
borrowed, free of charge, from 
the Pioneer Hybrid Corn Com- 
pany, 1206 Mulberry Street, Des 
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Moines, Iowa 

“Wisconsin Corn Hybrids” is 
put out by the Wisconsin State 
University 

“More Corn Per Acre” may be 
borrowed, free of charge, from 
the North Carolina State College 

“New Things in Corn Farm- 
ing” is put out by The Farm Film 
Foundation, Spokane, Washing- 
ton 

“The Hybrids” may be bor- 
rowed, free of charge, from the 
Allis Chalmers Company 

“Cash in on Corn” is put out 
by the National Fertilizer Cor- 
poration. Field photographs and 
cartoon illustrations are used to 
show how to increase corn yield 

“Plants Grow” is a filmstrip 
in color which gives children the 
growth story as they might ob- 
serve it in real life. 25 frames, 
$4.75. Put out by the Jam Handy 
Organization, Detroit, 11, Michi- 
gan 

“Grain That Built a Hemis- 
phere’, from the Institute of In- 
ternational American Affairs, 
tells what corn has meant to civil- 
ization, describing growth from 
the time it grew wild to present 
day civilization. This is a film 
VII. STORIES ABOUT CORN: 

Aberta—I AM A PUEBLO 
INDIAN GIRL—Pub. Morrow 

Anderson—CORN BEFORE 
COULMBUS and THE CORN 
PLANT OF TODAY (Both pub- 
lished by Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn 
Company) 

Baker—Earth We Live On— 
pp. 235-9—(Curriculum Read- 
ers)—Pub. Bobbs-Merrill 

Beaty—STORY PICTURES 
OF FARM ANIMALS—pp. 113- 
16—Pub. Beckley-Cardy 

Buff—MAGIC MAZE 

Carpenter—FOODS WE EAT 
—pp. 27-34—Pub. American 
Book 

Clerk—IN MOTHER’S 
HOUSE—pp. 14-18—Pub. Viking 
Compton’s Encyclopedia 

Comstock—HANDBOOK OF 
NATURE STUDY—Pub. Com- 
stock Co. 

De Huff—TWO LITTLE HOPI 
pp. 76-81—Mentzer Bush 
Deming—RED PEOPLE OF 
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THE WOODED COUNTRY—pp. 
64-73—Pub. Laidlaw 

Duncan—ON THE FARM— 
pp. 14-15—Pub. McKay. 

Du Puy—OUR PLANT 
FRIENDS AND FOES—pp. 70- 
83—Pub. Winston 

Earle—HOMELIFE IN CO- 
LONIAL DAYS—pp. 126-41— 
Pub. Macmillan 

Eberle—BASKETFUL, the 
STORY OF OUR FOODS—pp. 
31-43—Pub. Crowell 1946 

Frasier—THE SEASONS 
PASS—pp. 212-223—Pub. Singer 

Hanna—“Grain Elevators” 
from CENTERVILLE pp. 236- 
44—Pub. Scott, Foresman Co. 

Harper—GUNNIWOLF, AND 
OTHER MERRY TALES—Pub. 


McKay 
Johnson—THEN AND NOW 
—pp. 273-302 


Lenski—_CORN FARM BOY— 
Pub. Lippincott—1954 

Me Connell—LIVING IN 
COUNTRY AND CITY—pp. 34- 
41—Pub. Heath 

Mitchell—ANIMALS, 
PLANTS, and MACHINES—pp. 
110-116 

Morcomb—RED FEATHER— 
pp. 34-5, 64-5,—Pub. Lyons and 
Carnahan 

Nolen—CHILDREN 
OF AMERICA—“Corn-belt Bil- 
ly” 

Petersham—STORY BOOK OF 
CORN and STORY BOOK OF 
FOOD—Winston 

Shippen—GREAT HERI- 
TAGE—Pub. Viking 1947 

Storm—“How Food Travels” 
from NEIGHBORS AND HELP- 
ERS pp. 141-150, 223-225 
—Putnam 

Verrill—_FOODS AMERICA 
GAVE THE WORLD—pp. 1-24 

Wahlert—MEETING OUR 
NEIGHBORS (Child Develop- 
ment Readers) —pp. 157-210 

Webster & Polkinghorne— 
WHAT THE WORLD EATS— 
pp. 83-97—Pub. Houghton 

Wells—American Farm—pp. 
199-213—-Pub. Doubleday 

‘Wilder—FARMER BOY—pp. 
104-109—Pub. Harper 

World Book Encyclopedia 

Worthington—OUR FOOD— 


pp. 40-46—Pub. Owen 
VIll. SONGS RELATED TO 
CORN: 

“Like a thousand, 

soldiers, 

Greenclad soldiers all, 

In the field the corn is standing, 

Straight and strong and tall.” 

— Eleanor Smith 
From a ONE BOOK COURSE IN 
ELEMENTARY MUSIC by 
Charles A. Fullerton. Also from 
the same book “Intry Mintry” 
from an old rhyme; and “Iowa 
Corn Song” 

Here’s the way we plant the 

corn, 

How we plant it, many want it; 

Here’s the way we plant the 

corn 

Very early Monday morn. 
and so on from an old Folk Song 
“Planting Corn” found in SONGS 
OF CHILDHOOD—Pub. Ginn 

From THE FAVORITE SONGS 
Chicago 
—Pub. Hall & McCreary Co., 

“When the Corn is Waving” 

“Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 

ginny” 

“The Farmer” 

“The Farmyard” 

The first verse of “Oh, What 
a Beautiful Mornin’” by Oscar 
Hammerstein II from the musical 
play “Oklahoma.” 

IX. OUTCOMES: 

To a certain degree, the boys 
and girls who participate in the 
study of CORN gain the following 
understandings: 

We are dependent upon many 
others for our food. 

The corn farmer makes a great 
contribution to all of us. 

The kinds of crops grown in a 
certain part of the country de- 
pend upon the weather and sea- 
sons. 

Weather conditions affect the 
production and price of farm 
products. 

Corn and other grains are im- 
portant to our health 

Today much of the work on the 
farm is done by machinery 

Every part of the corn plant is 
used. 

The cornfield is important for 
(Turn to Page 64) 
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A Program of Phonetics 


with 
Integrated Activities 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


PROCEDURE II 


Teaching the Child to See Similarities and Differ- 


ences in Words. 


1. The teacher helps the children to see the sim- 
iliarities and differences in words by covering the 
part of the word asked for, or by underlining the 
parts of the words that look alike: 


red stay still come ball 
bea call 


2. The teacher may put on the blackboard several 
known phonetic words that have like begin- 
nings and endings and pronounce the words for 
the children. The children may then arrange the 
words in groups of like beginnings or like end- 
ings. 


ran glad can 

still house see 

mouse come had 

boy stop toy 
some 

ran mouse glad toy still can _ see 

can house had boy stop come some 


3. The teacher may have the children hunt con- 
stantly in their readers for words that begin 
or end alike. This makes for purposely seat oc- 
cupation. 


4, The teacher may put the following words on the 
blackboard. The children are to underline all the 
words that end in ing. 


bring blow catch 
chair fall blue 
playing sing ring 
boy morning girl 
plaything snow wing 


5. The teacher puts the following words upon the 
blackboard. The children .are to underline all 


words that end like look: Put a X after the words 
that end like bed; Put a © around the words that 
end like sing; Put a [ around the words that end 
like all; Put two lines under the words that end 
like then. 


took thing men Ted then 
tall fed call bring book 
wing ball ten Ned pen 


6. The teacher may hectograph rhymes like the 
following. The children are to supply the missing 
word. 


1. There was a very funny clown 
Who turned all Toyland upside — 


2. Way up in the sky so very far, 
There hangs a lovely, shining — 


3. The flowers nod, the shadows creep, 
The little lambs have gone to —, 


4. A lovely bird is going by, 
He must be flying to the —, 


PROCEDURE III 


Teaching the Child to Analyze Words to the Degree 
That He Can Make Out New Words Independently. 


A. The Initial Consonant. 


Suppose the initial consonant to be taught is “b.” 
The teacher first pronounces for the children sev- 
eral words beginning with the initial consonant “b.” 
(One or more of these words has already appeared 
in the child’s text.) She asks the children to listen 
carefully for the same sound in each of the words: 
bed, band, bit, big. If the children do not catch the 
beginning sound “b,” the teacher slowly pronounces 
the same words again, prolonging the sound “b” a 
bit. The teacher writes the same words on the black- 
board: 

bed 

band 

bit 

big 
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Ihe children then either frame or underline the 


parts that look alike in each word. They recognize 
the part of the word that says “b.” In like manner 
other initial consonants may be taught. 


B. The Final Consonant and Short Vowel Blends. 
Suppose the “family” to be taught is “and.” The 
teacher pronounces several words which rhyme. 
The children listen carefully to catch the part of 
each word that sounds alike: band, stand, grand, 
hand, sand. If the children do not catch the ending 
sound “and” in each word the teacher slowly pro- 
nounces the same words again. The children recog- 
nize the sound “and” in each word. The teacher then 
writes the same words on the board: 


band 
stand 
grand 
hand 
sand 


The children then either frame or underline the 
parts that look alike in each word. In like manner 
other word families may be taught. 


PRACTICE EXERCISES 
1. After the children have learned to recognize sev- 


eral initial consonants and families, the teacher may 
put on the blackboard numerous unfamiliar words, 
like, 


catch 
bring 


gun bat 
fish lid 


Through their knowledge of phonics, the children 
should be able to work out independently the pro- 
nunciation of each word. 


2. The children may search throughout their read- 
ers, newspapers and magazines for all words ending 
in the familiar family endings — at, ish, un, id, ing, 
etc, 


3. After the children have had a good bit of experi- 
ence with family endings, the teacher could put on 
the blackboard words made up of various family 
endings: 


fish ten 
grand still 


string tell 
bed send 


The children tell the family ending in each word, 
then give several other words having the same 
ending. 


Integrated Activities 
to be Correlated with 
A Program of Phonetics 
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1. After teaching a family ending like “and,” the 
teacher may place upon the blackboard various 
words made up of the family “and.” These may 
be words in the reading lesson for the day or 
words that are to appear in coming lessons. 
Words like the following could be placed upon 
the blackboard. 


newstand 
standing 
grand 
bandstand 
grandmother 
grandfather 


The children should recognize quickly the family 
“and” in each word and independently work out 
the rest of the word from their knowledge of 
phonetic elements. 
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2. Riddles (to emphasize blends bl, cl,) children 
are to find the right word and underline it. 


a. Lam acolor blue 
The sky is my color. black 
I begin with Bl___.. blow 
b. I am in the circus. clap 
Children laugh at me. clown 
I begin with Cl___. class 


c. I am in the classroom fly 
I am red, white and blue flower 
I begin with Fl i Flag 

3. Supplying the Beginning Letters 

1. Put a letter before ALL to make some- 
thing round. 

2. Put two letters before 
thing we like to do. 

3. Put a letter before 
thing we sleep on. 


AY to make some- 


ED to make some- 
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. Put two letters before 
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to be Correlated «vith 
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. Put a letter before ____EN to make the pig’s 


house. 


OCK to make 


something that tells time. 


4. Making Words — Children make words by put- 
ting beginnings and endings together. 


EN ELL SN SM 
—___EAM — AKE BL 
OAT —ALL SH Ss 
—___AME OW FL 
ACE 
ILL UT CL OT 
1. Finding words that begin alike. 
bad shell cap chair 
what can box shall 
clock call sheep cat 
chalk white where dog 
baby boy child shut 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


d. 


Underline all words that begin like ball. 


Put an X after all words that begin like chil- 
dren. 


Put a © around all words that begin like cow. 
Put a (] around all words that begin like she. 


2. Supplying the Ending Letters. 


a. 


b. Put a letter after FA 
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Put a letter after CA 
we wear on our heads. 


to show something 


to show something 
we use when we are warm. 


c. Put two letters after FL____. to show _ some- 


thing we salute. 


d. Put two letters after SN to show some- 


e. 


f. Put a letter after RID 


thing soft and white. 


Put two colors after R to show a color. 


to show what 


we do on a horse. 


3. Short Vowel Sounds. Children are to complete 


each word. 

BE BI 
BA HO NO 

GU. SE ME 

WE 
TO 

NE CA DI__ 

SI TI DO_ 
PI 
FA PE as 
SU HA RE 


4. Some Pictures to Draw. 


A Review of Beginnings and Endings 


a. 
b. 


Make a big black train on a track. 


Make an orange and black bus going up a hill. 


ce. Make a bluebird singing in an apple tree. 


. Make some children with their pails on the 


beach. 


. Make ten little black cats, Number them. 


. Make the big, round yellow moon shining in 


the sky. 


Note to teachers—Specific lessons will follow in 


phonetics, each correlated with speech, vocabulary 


building, spelling, language, word building, writing, 


literature, reading, 
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WORD AND WRITING PRACTICE Helen Strimple 


Write the words in the blanks below picture and word 


house 


4 


) 
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Can you write the correct word in the blank below these pictures? 
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g|! r| book cat 
f 10 2 
dog clock 


SYNONYMS 


Synonym — One of two or more words 


that have the same meaning. 


Example — Mary is a BEAUTIFUL child. 
Mary is an ADORABLE child. 


Study the words in heavy type in the sentences be- 
low. From the following list select a synonym for each 
of these words and write them on the lines. On the dotted 
lines write an original sentence using both the selected 
word and its synonym. 


STUNT VAIN REMEDY 
COLD HIGH CHEERFUL 
ENJOYMENT AFRAID WARN 


Example — They found a CURE for his cold. REMEDY. 


They are trying to find a CURE or REMEDY for the fever. 


The TRICK was very clever. 


Louise D. Tessin 
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I am FEARFUL the news will be bad. ——--_--_ 
The temperature on Mt. Everest is FRIGID, ——----_ 
The trip gave him much PLEASURE, ——-_-_-_-_— 
The Rocky Mountain peaks are LOFTY. —— 
My grand mother is a HAPPY person. ———-_-__ 
The pompous old king was very CONCEITED, ———-___ 
I must CAUTION you about starting a fire, —______ 
40 


ANTONYMS Louise D. Tessin 
ANTONYM — a word of 
opposite meaning. 


Example — The mountains are HIGH. 
The tide is LOW. 


Study the words in heavy type in the sen- 
tences below. From the following list select an 
antonym for each of these words and write 
them on the lines. On the dotted lines write an 
original sentence using your selected antonym. 


NIGHT 
SHALLOW 
FOUND 
COLD 


HARD 
DULL 
DARK 
FANCY 


Example — The soldier’s shoes were WET and 
dirty. DRY. 


The wind off the desert is DRY and 
hot. 


The little bird sings all DAY long. 
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The diver went down into DEEP water. ————---_-_-__ 
Davy Crockett LOST his fur cap, ——_—_______ 
The nurse wore a PLAIN uniform. ————-_— 
His car is new and SHINY. ———-_-—-_ 
The sky becomes LIGHT early in the morning. —_——______ 
The baby has a big SOFT ball. ———_____ 
In Florida the climate is WARM. ————---_-_-__- 
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Hidden in this picture are two apples, a witch and an old broom, a bat and an owl. Also look for a rabbit, deer, frog, 
fish and a black cat. 
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Richie, one of the little twins next door comes Robbie, the other twin goes to visit Mel. Mel is 


to play with Mugs. But Mugs plays too roughly 
with the bey and litle Richicisknecksd . ttle vistior. gives 
to the ground. around the block in his wagon. 


| | 


/ 
Se 
SOS 


Richie plays with Mugs model airplane and a __ Robbie tells Mel he is sorry when he accidentally 


piece is broken off the plane. Richie tells Mugs breaks a small piece from Mel’s toy plane. Mel 


he is sorry for what happened. But Mugs does. ; 3 
not forgive Richie, instead he angrily tells rsives Robbie and together they soon have 


Richie to go home, the plane mended so they can again play with it. 
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Columbus Returns 


A Play For October 
CAROLYN TOWE 


ACT I 
Characters: 
Molly 
Matthew 
Anne 
Duncan 
Doris 
Ralph 
SCENE 

In one of the classrooms after 
hours. The group is talking to- 
gether. 

Molly: You know I have been 
reading a great deal about Colum- 
bus lately. 

Matthew: Why? 
(They all laugh.) 

Molly: Well, it’s no secret that 
I am chairman of the program 
this month. But, to continue—all 
this reading has made me think 
how different it would be today 
if Columbus was to start out on 
an exploration. 

Anne: Oh boy! that’s an idea. 
Let’s pretend Columbus is living 
today, and is starting out on a 
long sea trip. 

Duncan: We could start from 
the very moment he needed funds. 
I guess in these days he wouldn’t 
have to borrow from a Queen 
Isabella would he? 

Duncan: You know I think 
you’ve got something there. Who 
would be Columbus? 

Doris: Anyone of you boys 
could do the job if you’d only 
read up a bit more on your-his- 


ad 


I wonder. 


tory. We must be sure of our facts 
before we go ahead. 

Ralph: (going over to a book 
shelf) No time like the present. 
(He opens an encyclopedia to 
Columbus) Get your pencils and 
paper and we’ll put down the im- 
portant parts of his life which 
we’re going to use. 

Molly: Here, I have some paper 
right here. Go ahead. 

Matthew: Let me help. (He 
takes the book and reads) “Chris- 
topher Columbus was born in 
Genoa, Italy. They’re not sure of 
the birth date, but around 1451. 
He wasn’t the first man to believe 
the earth was round. Aristotle 
and many others believed it too, 
but most of the people thought it 
was flat.” 

Anne: Now, let me continue. 
(She takes the book and reads) 
“He had a hard time borrowing 
money, but at last Queen Isabel- 
la of Spain sold some jewels and 
fitted out three vessels for him.” 

All Together: The Pinta, the 
Nina and the Santa Maria. 

Anne: That’s right. Now “he 
started out in 1492. The largest 
ship was the Santa Maria and 
only 163 feet long. He had studied 
all the maps he could, but there 
were very few so he really didn’t 
know where he was going.” 

Duncan: “After much hard- 
ship (he takes the book and 
reads) and mutiny, they arrive at 


what we think is Watling’s Island 
on the Bahamas, but Columbus 
called it San Salvador.” Then it 
goes on to tell of his later voyages 
and disappointments. He died not 
realizing what he had really ac- 
complished—the discovery of a 
new country. 

Doris: Well, with that informa- 
tion to go on, we should be able 
to modernize it and put the whole 
thing into good shape for the pro- 
gram. 

Ralph: At least it will be dif- 
ferent, and now if you’ll excuse 
me I’m off on an expedition to 
known lands, my home and all the 
jobs I left behind to come here. 

(Laughing and talking together 
they all prepare to leave, chant- 
ing,) 

In fourteen hundred and nine- 

ty-two, 

Columbus sailed the ocean blue. 

End of ACT I 
ACT II 
THE PROGRAM 
Characters: 

Molly and the rest of the chil- 
dren in Act I. 

Columbus 

The Banker 

The Weather Man 

The Radio Man 

(As the scene opens, Molly is 
speaking.) 

Molly: Today we are going to 
introduce you people to a modern 
Christopher Columbus. He will 
tell you about himself. Christo- 
pher Columbus. 

Columbus: 

Here I am once more alive. 

Right with you in fifty-five. 

If I were starting on a voyage 

today, 
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I would need money to finance 
my way, 

So I’ll send for a banker and 
not a Queen. 

A better procedure—you’ll see 
what I mean. 

(The Banker enters) 

The Banker: 

I understand you’ve sent for 
me; you need some help to- 
day. 

You need some money for a 
ship to take you far away. 

Columbus: 

You are right, my banker 


friend, I’m off to a foreign 
land. 


I need some money badly, a lot 
of cash on hand. 


The Banker: 


I want a detailed report of 
where you are going and 
why you’re going there. 

We never could loan you money 
for a trip to just anywhere. 

(The Weather Man enters) 

The Weather Man: I’ve heard 
you’re going places, so will 
need my knowledge too. 

I’ve come to see you, Columbus, 
to offer myself to you. 

Without my weather news with 
maps and many a chart, 

You’d quickly be in trouble and 
apt to lose all heart, — 


So I will go on your trip with 


Characters: 

Jack, a pumpkin 

Jill, a pumpkin 

Tom, a cat 

Tiss, a witch 

Hoo, an owlet 

Batty, a baby bat 

Setting: A hillside. 

Time: Halloween 

At Rise: Jack and Jill sit for- 
lornly amongst vine. 

Jack: Oh Jill, I can’t bear it if 
no one comes to pick us! 

Jill: It’s hard to be an unpicked 
pumpkin on Halloween. But we 
must bear it, Jack. At least we 
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you; let’s get going, oh please 
let’s do. 


Columbus: 


Now I'll have the money, and 
I’ll have the equipment too, 

But there are many other 
things that must be attended 
to. 

(Radio Man enters) 

The Radio Man: 

You can use me, I am sure you 
can, 

For I am the important Radio 
Man. 

If I go along, we can always 
keep touch, 

With those on land, and that 
means much. 

Columbus: 

I know I can get men to go 
with me, 

For explorations are fine, you 
see. 

With a modern ship and plenty 
of men, 

We can start out again and 
again. 

Matthew: 

In 1492, Columbus sailed the 
ocean blue. 

In 1492, the ship was small and 

leaky too. 

In 1955, the ships are large 
and safe as well, 

And they ride the sea with its 
ocean swell. 

Anne: 


Jill Pumpkin 
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can see what’s going on from 
this hillside. 

Jack: Why did the children 
name us Jack and Jill Pumpkin? 
If they were going to forget all 
about us on Halloween? 

Jill: (Glances about) There’re 
more than children prowling 
about on Halloween, Jack. 

Jack: Don’t be so mysterious, 
Jill. What, for instance? 

Jill: Well, witches on broom- 
sticks! With their black tomcats! 

(Tiss with Tom behind broom- 
sticks in left.) 

Tiss: Whoa, broomstick! Is 


In 1492, they never knew 
where they were at, 
But we have instruments for 
this and that. 
_ Today we’re sure we’re on our 


way, 

And we’ll make good progress 
day by day. 

Duncan: 

In 1492, Columbus went to the 
Queen for aid. 

In 1955 the bankers are ready 
to make a trade. 

Times have changed through- 
out the years, 

So there’s really no room for 
all those fears. 

Doris: 

Columbus was brave without a 
doubt. 

As you study his life you have 
found out, 

But they’re just as brave— 
these men of today, 

And they live right here in the 
U.S.A. 

Ralph: 

And now that we’ve joined the 
old and the new, 

We should give them both their 
own just due. 

Let’s sing of Columbus—a mer- 
ry song, 

Before it’s time to run along. 

(They all sing an appropriate 

song to end the play.) 


The End 


this the right hillside, Tom? 

Tom: (Nodding) Meow, Witch 
Tiss! (Dismounts) Those chil- 
dren did forget the pumpkins they 
call Jack and Jill. Here they are! 

Tiss: Pick one, Tom! We need 
a jack-o-lantern to light our way. 

Tom: Ill take the Jack then. 
(Raising Jack, mounts him on 
broomstick between himself and 
Tiss. ) 


Jack: (Looking back) Oh can’t 
you take Jill Pumpkin too? She’d 
make a nice jill-o-lantern. 


Tiss: Jack-o-lantern or jill-o- 
lantern, one to a broomstick! 

Tom: When will you bewitch 
the pumpkin into a jack-o-lan- 
tern, Tiss? Meow? 
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Tiss: As soon as I| clear this 
hillside, Tomcat. My magic works 
best in the sky. Giddap, broom- 
stick! 


Jack: (As he is whisked off 
right with Tiss and Tom) Good- 
by, Jill! 


Jill: (Waving) Good-by, Jack! 
Have a wonderful Halloween! 
(Brushes away tear) No one 
needs me. Not even Jack any 
more to cheer him up. But I’m 
glad he’s having fun. (Gazing and 
pointing upward) There he goes! 
All aglow in a big grin between 
Witch Tiss and her tomcat! 
(Brushes away another tear as 
Hoo flaps in right.) 


Hoo: (Flapping about Jill) 
Who? Who? (Flaps away, cower- 
ing.) 

Jill: Oh don’t be afraid of me, 
owlet. I’m just Jill Pumpkin. 


Hoo: You won’t break into a 
glowing grin? Or fly up meowing? 


Jill: No, poor owlet. I’m plain 
Jill Pumpkin growing on a vine. 


Hoo: (Flaps up) I’m Hoo, a 
young owl. I sleep all day and fly 
about at night. But this is my 
first Halloween. And it scares me! 


Jill: Come nestle close, Hoo 
owlet. Soon you won’t mind it a 
bit. 

Hoo: (Nestles by Jill) Who are 
those strange creatures that fly 
through the night without wings? 
With shrill meows and glowing 
grins behind them? Who are they, 
Jill? 

Jill: They’re just witches on 
broomsticks, Hoo. The meowings 
come from their black tomcats 
who like to ride with them. And 
the glowing grins belong to jack- 
o-lanterns lighting the way. My 
brother’s one. 

Hoo: Your brother’s a jack-o- 
lantern lighting a flying broom- 
stick? 

Jill: Yes, Jack Pumpkin, my 
own vine brother. He was so 
pleased to ride with Witch Tiss 
and her cat, Tom. I even cried 
a little because I couldn’t go along 
too. 
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Hoo: Who, you? (Jill nods) 
Well, I’m glad you stayed on your 
vine. I don’t know what I’d have 
done if I hadn’t found you here 
on the hillside. 


Jill: I’m glad now I stayed, 
Hoo. Since you had need of me. 


Hoo: Halloween’s not so scary 
when I know a witch’s name and 
her black cat’s, too. And have 
talked to the sister of the jack-o- 
lantern lighting their way. 


Jill: Nothing’s scary, little Hoo, 
after you know about it. Next 
Halloween you'll be flapping 
about with the other owls. Enjoy- 
ing it all. (Batty flits in left, cir- 
cling Jill and Hoo.) 


Batty: Squeak! I want my 
mother bat! (Cringes beside Jill.) 


Jill: (Patting him) There, 
there, baby bat! Snuggle close. 


Batty: (Snuggling against Jill) 
Squeak? 


Hoo: Who are you? Hoo’s my 
name. 


Batty: I’m Batty. I was cling- 
ing to my mother bat’s fur. Just 
as I always do when she flies 
through the night. But something 
meowed passed me with a glowing 
grin! It scared me so I let go. 


Hoo: Can’t you fly, Batty? 


Batty: I can flit down but not 
up yet. And my mother bat was 
so excited she didn’t even notice 
I let go. Squeak! I’m lost! 


Jill: There, there! Your mother 
bat will miss her young one and 
come hunting for you. 


Batty: Then I’ll wait for her. 
I’m so scared of those things in 
the sky that meow and glow! 


Hoo: Who’s scared of those? 
There’re just witches riding 
broomsticks. With meowing black 
tomeats and glowing jack-o-lan- 
terns. 


Jill: My own brother’s up 
there, Batty. Bewitched into a 
glowing jack-o-lantern. I wanted 
to be bewitched into a jill-o-lan- 
tern. 


Batty: Your own pumpkin 
brother who grew on this vine’s 
up there? 


Jill: Yes. He’s broomsticking 
tonight with a witch named Tiss 
and her cat, Tom. I cried a little 
because I couldn’t go along too. 

Batty: Squeak! I’m glad you 
didn’t. But I don’t feel so scared 
now that I know what’s going on. 
Nor so lost when I’m by you, Jill. 

Hoo: Who’s scared of Hallo- 
ween? 

Batty: I’m not, now. 

Jill: It’s really fun! Next Hal- 
loween you'll be flying by your- 
self. Enjoying it with the other 
bats. 

Hoo: Let’s you and I fly to- 
gether, Batty. 

Batty: All right, Hoo! On next 
Halloween. 

Jill: (Sighs) I’ll probably be 
pumpkin pie by then. But I 
couldn’t have had a happier time 
this Halloween. Even if I had 
become a jill-o-lantern and flown 
through the sky with: Jack. For 
by staying right here on my vine 
I could comfort an owlet and baby 
bat. 

Hoo: Who was our friend in 
need ? 

Batty: Squeak! So a friend in- 
deed? 

Hoo and Batty: (Hugging her) 
Jill Pumpkin! 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Characters: 2 male; 2 female; 
2 male or female. 


Playing Time: 7 minutes. 


Costumes: Jack and Jill wear 
round, orange costumes’. with 
green caps. Tiss wears black witch 
costume and Tom black cat cos- 
tume. Hoo is in grey, winged cos- 
tume; he has circles around eyes. 
Batty’s costume has brown wings 

with hooks. 


Properties; Broomstick. 


Setting: A hillside with green 
vine. Backdrop of moonlit sky. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Playing a 


On E of the most worthwhile 
and enjoyable activities the class 
had in October was playing a Hal- 
loween story in which every boy 
and girl in the group participated. 
They presented their play to an- 
other class as follows: 

Announcer: We will play a 
story for you about the adven- 
tures of a little orange jack-o- 
lantern. It takes place in a corn- 
field. The time is Halloween. The 
characters will introduce them- 
selves now. 

(Each boy and girl steps to the 
front of the room and bows as he 
tells what part he is playing, as 
“T am the little orange jack-o-lan- 
tern.” (bows) 

Other Characters: 

Great Big Pumpkin 

Billy 

Woodchuck 

Betty 

Red Squirrel 

Bob 

Field Mouse 

Fairy Queen 

First Brownie 

The other brownies and Fairies 

(any number) 

The reader 

Little Orange Pumpkin: To- 
night is Halloween. Oh, how I 
wish I might be a jack-o-lantern! 
Here come some children; maybe 
they will choose me. 

Billy: Here’s a wonderful big 
pumpkin! Let’s take it home for 
Halloween. 

Bob: Why don’t we make our 
jack-o-lantern right here in the 
field? I have my pocket knife with 
me. 

Betty: Oh, that will be fun! 

Little Orange Pumpkin: They 
didn’t want me; I must be too 
little. But, here comes Betty to- 
ward me. Maybe I’ll be chosen af- 
ter all. 

Betty: Look, boys, see this nice 
little orange pumpkin! 

Bob: It’s just about Betty’s 
size. Let’s take him home, Billy. 
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A Brownie dancing on the grass 


Betty: Oh, yes, let’s take him 
home for me. He’s just darling! 

Billy: No, we can’t. You know 
Mother said it wouldn’t be safe 
for Betty to have a real Jack-o- 
lantern, for she might tip it over 
and set the house afire. What’s 
the use of making one if you can’t 
have a real candle burning in- 
side? 

Bob: That’s so; well here’s 
mine all done. Now wait till I 
light this candle and see him 
laugh. Oh—isn’t he funny? 

Reader: And how the children 
laughed! Little Orange Pumpkin 
laughed too, and wished, oh so 
hard, that he might have such 
funny eyes and nose and mouth, 
and a burning candle inside, and 
make people laugh like that. He 
even rolled himself right up to 
Bob’s foot, but both Bob and Billy 
were too busy to even see him. 

Little Orange Pumpkin: (as he 
saw the children leaving the 
field) : Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 

Great Big Pumpkin: 
what’s wrong? 

Little Orange Pumpkin: Oh, I 
do so want to be a jack-o-lantern. 

Great Big Pumpkin: But, we 
can’t all be jack-o-lanterns, little 
pumpkin. Wouldn’t you rather be 


Why, 


Halloween Story 


made into a pie for Thanksgiving 
dinner? 

Little Orange Pumpkin: No, I'd 
rather be made into a laughing 
jack-o-lantern, and have a real 
candle lighted and make children 
happy. 

Great Big Pumpkin: But you 
might be made into a little pie for 
Betty; who knows? 

Little Orange Pumpkin: 
Wouldn’t you like to be a jack-o- 
lantern? 

Great Big Pumpkin: Well, I 
suppose it’s lots of fun. But, I’m 
really to big for that. I shall be 
glad to be used for food for the 
cow that gives milk to Betty and 
Bob and Billy. 

Reader: Of course the big 
big pumpkin was trying hard to 
comfort the little one, but, after 
all was said and done, Little Or- 
ange Pumpkin didn’t feel a bit 
better. In fact, the more he 
thought about it the more un- 
happy he was. And he wriggled 
and twisted around until snap! 
he broke from the vine, rolled 
along on the ground a little way, 
and then stopped. 

Little Orange Pumpkin: Well, 
well! I’m loose from the vine. I 
have an idea! Why can’t I just 
roll along until I find someone 
that does want me for a jack-o- 
lantern? As I roll along I’ll call 
out, 

“Who will come and take me, 

And a Jack-o-lantern make me? 

And I will give you light 

For Halloween tonight.” 

Reader: Nobody answered; all 
was quiet. But Little Orange 
Pumpkin was not to be discour- 
aged so soon. On and on he rolled 
through the woods. After going a 
long way, he saw a woodchuck 
eating his supper. So he called out 
again. 

Little Orange Pumpkin: 

“Who will come and take me, 

And a jack-o-lantern make me? 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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ppy Day 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


One cold, nippy day Mrs. 
Goose came out of her hotse to 
go to market. She slammed the 
door, and it locked tight. Then 
she found she couldn’t move. 

“Oh, I am caught,” she said to 
herself. “Here I am, stuck fast. 
What shall I do?” 

She set down her market bas- 
ket. She wriggled and turned this 
way and that, then she noticed 
why she couldn’t get free. Her 
coat was shut in the door. 

“Now I know what to do,” she 
told herself. “T’ll just slip out of 
my coat; that will do it.” 

So she scrooged out of her 
coat, and left it hanging in the 
door. Then she took up her basket, 
and went along. 

Soon she began to feel cold. 

“What shall I do now?” she 
asked herself. “I know. I'll go 
back and get into my coat again. 
It is better to be warm and com- 
fortable, and stay in one place, 
than cold and shivery, and walk 
in a lot of places.” 

It was hard to get into her 
coat, caught as it was, in the door. 
But she managed to do it. And 
there she was, of course, caught 
again, inside the coat. 

Mrs. Hen came by. 

“What are you doing, standing 
there like a statue?” she asked 
Mrs. Goose. 

“Well, if you must know, I have 
a very good reason. It is easy to 
explain. I slammed my coat, in 
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the door, and here I am; I can’t 
move with it on, and I am cold 
with it off. So, I shall just have 
to stay here, that’s what.” 

Mrs. Hen looked at her as 
though she couldn’t think of any- 
thing just right to say to her. 
Then she cackled, “Why don’t you 
open the door?” 

“Because it’s locked,” Mrs. 
Goose told her. “You don’t sup- 
pose I’d be standing here if it was 
unlocked, do you?” 

“You might,” thought Mrs. 
Hen to herself. Then she asked, 
“But is there any reason why you 
can’t unlock it?” 


Mrs. Goose was caught in the door. 


“Why no,” said Mrs. Goose 
brightly, “I guess there isn’t, for 
I have the key right here. How 
fortunate!” She laughed, and un- 
locked the door. 

“Well,” Mrs. Hen asked her, 
“what are you going to do now?” 

“Go to market, just as I 
planned. That’s where I was go- 
ing, when all this happened.” 

“IT guess we'll have to go to- 
gether, then,” said Mrs. Hen. 
“For that is where I was going 
when I saw you standing here 
like a statue.” Mrs. Hen looked a 
little unhappy, at the idea of go- 
ing with Mrs. Goose. But they 
walked along together. 

Pretty soon Mrs. Goose said, 
“It seems to me that I have for- 
gotten something that I ought to 
remember.” 

“Well, what? Have you got 
your grocery list?” 

Mrs. Goose rummaged in her 
bag for quite a while, till the 
things in it were all tumbled 
about. Then she said, “Yes, I 
have my grocery list.” 

“Have you got your money?” 

Mrs. Goose rummaged again. 
“No, I haven’t! That’s what I was 
trying to remember. I knew there 
was something. I was sure.” 

“Well, run back and get your 
old money then,” snapped Mrs. 
Hen. “I’ll wait for you. But this 
is certainly not your best day, 
Mrs. Goose.”’ 

Mrs. Goose ran back. Mrs. Hen 
waited and waited till she knew 
that Mrs. Goose had had plenty 
of time to go and come back. Fi- 
nally she started toward the 
house, to see what was the mat- 
ter. 
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“Come on, then, at last,” said Mrs. Hen. 


When she got there, she simply 
couldn’t believe her own eyes, for 
there was Mrs. Goose standing 
caught in the door again! 

“Twice in one day; that’s pret- 
ty bad,” Mrs. Hen told her. “But 


you remember, I do hope, how I. 


told you to get free before. Why 
haven’t you unlocked the door?” 
“For a very, very good reason,” 
Mrs. Goose answered her, looking 
cross. “After I got my money, I 
left my key on the kitchen table. 
You don’t suppose I’d be standing 
here if I had the key, do you?” 
“You might,” thought Mrs. Hen 


again. Then she asked, “Why do 
you have this kind of door, any- 
way, the kind that locks when it 
shuts? It’s not a very good kind 
for any goose to have. Well, why 
haven’t you got out of your coat, 
the way you did before, and gone 
to see if you can get into your 
house some other way? Maybe a 
window is open, or something.” 

Mrs. Goose looked at her as if 
she had said something very 
foolish. 

“TI should think you would re- 
member why, because I told you. 
I haven’t got out of my coat, be- 


cause I am cold without it. I found 
that out, before. I have to stay 
here, to keep warm.” 

“Well,” Mrs. Hen almost shout- 
ed at her,’ wouldn’t it be better 
to be cold and sensible, for a few 
minutes, while you were trying to 
get in, than warm and foolish, for 
a long time?” 

Mrs. Goose just shut her eyes 
and murmured, “I’d rather be 
warm.” 

“And FOOLISH,” added Mrs. 
Hen. “That goes with it. But if 
you want to bea bigger goose than 
you really are, stay there. I'll go 
around the house and see if J can 
get in. I’ll probably get along bet- 
ter without you, anyway.” 

She disappeared around the 
corner of the house. She looked 
into the bedroom window. That 
was locked. She looked into the 
pantry. That window was locked, 
too. Then she came to the kitchen. 

And there was the back door, 
standing wide open! 

She went into the house, got 
the key from the kitchen table, 
and soon Mrs. Goose was free. 

“But how did you get in?” she 
asked Mrs. Hen, looking interest- 
ed. 

“Your silly back door is stand- 
ing wide open. Do you want it 
that way?” 


Mrs. Hen began running because she saw Mrs. Goose looking out her window 
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“No. But now I remember. I 
must have left it open when I 
swept the biscuits out.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Oh, I burned them. I dropped 
them on the floor, they were so 
hot; and they broke into lots of 
little black pieces. Then I had to 
open the door, to sweep them out. 
It has made my house cold, and 
that’s too bad.” She ran into the 
kitchen, and called from there; 
“Yes, the door is open, still. But 
at least I’m in my house. I’m in.” 

“But I thought it was OUT you 
wanted,” called Mrs. Hen. “You 
were going to market, when all 
this happened.” 

Mrs. Goose came back from the 
kitchen. She looked very thought- 
ful. She sat down in a comfort- 
able chair. “That’s so,” she said. 
“I was going to market,” and 
shut her eyes. 

“Come on, then, at last,” said 
Mrs. Hen, and off they started. 

But they hadn’t gone very far 
when Mrs. Hen asked, “You shut 
your kitchen door, didn’t you?” 

“Oh dear me,” said Mrs. 
Goose,” I guess I didn’t. And my 
house will get even colder.” 


Mrs. Hen took her by the wing 
and marched her back. They went 
in to the kitchen and slammed the 
door after them. 


Then Mrs. Goose said, “Oh 
dear, I have completely forgotten 
what I was going to market for. 
It’s been such a long time. 
But I had the things written down 
on my list.” 


“Well then,” Mrs. Hen told 
her, “if you had the things writ- 
ten down on your list, does it 
matter that you have forgotten? 
You have your list in your bag, 
and you can look at it when we 
get to market, if we ever do get 
there.” 

But Mrs. Goose was looking in- 
to her bag. “Here’s my money, 
safe and sound,” she said. “But 
oh dear me, where is my list? I 
must have dropped it when I 
rummaged around in my bag, 
way over there when we 
were walking together. I just 
can’t go to market without my 
list, for I have forgotten what I 
was going to buy. Oh, dear, I do 
feel awful.” 


Then you’d better go right to 


The Witches Have 
Black Cats 


MAUREEN W. HANNIGAN 


Once, oh many, many Hallo- 
weens ago, there lived in the land 
of ghosts and goblins, a very, 
very old witch. She had long, 
stringy black hair, a great point- 
ed chin, and a most crooked nose! 
Besides all these things she had 
certain magic powers! 

Now all year long she lived 
happily in the land with the 
ghosts and goblins, and only when 
they went out, on each Halloween, 
to haunt the world, did the old 
witch leave her village. Then she 
would hurry along after them, 
and frighten all the boys and girls 
who had misbehaved, or failed to 
wash the back of their necks. She 
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would have a wonderful time! It 
was the best night of the year — 
ever so much more fun even than 
going to a birthday party for gob- 
lins! She had never once hurt 
anyone at all, but she thought it 
was great fun when the children 
saw her, and screamed excitedly 
and ran away. She would chuckle 
with her cracked little voice, and 
away she would go to haunt some- 
one else. 

Of course, according to the 
rules of Halloween, she could 
haunt both good and bad children 
(although she much preferred 
the naughty ones, as I mentioned 
before.) There was only one thing 


bed,” said Mrs. Hen, quickly. 
“You’d better go to bed and rest 
up. What you need is a complete 
rest, if you feel awful.” 


“T guess I do,” said Mrs. Goose, 
holding her head. “Well, good-bye, 
then,” and she plopped to the 
bedroom, still carrying her mar- 
ket basket. 


Mrs. Hen straightened her hat 
and shook herself, as though she 
was getting all rid of Mrs. Goose. 

When she got outside the house 
she sat down on a stone and took 
off her hat and opened her bill, as 
though she was very hot, even 
though it was such a cold, nippy 
day. 

Mrs. Pop-Rabbit came along 
with Baby Bumps, and found her 
there.” What’s the matter with 
you?” she asked. 


But Mrs. Hen didn’t take time 
to tell her. Tired as she was, she 
jumped up and began running. 
Because she had just seen Mrs. 
Goose looking out of her bedroom 
window, and she was afraid that 
her foolish friend would change . 
her mind, and want to come with 
her to market, after all! 


which she could not do, because it 
would break the rules of ghost and 
goblin land. She must not come 
home aftermid-night! There wasa 
dreadful punishment for anyone 
who was late! Once any ghost, 
goblin or witch was caught re- 
turning after midnight, they were 
forced to drag, long, heavy chains 
forever after. The old witch wor- 
ried a great deal about this law, 
and she was always sure to start 
home early each Halloween night. 

But as you know, especially if 
you have ever met one, witches 
can grow very old indeed! As 
each Halloween passed the poor 
witch grew more and more feeble, 
and she found it harder and hard- 
er to hurry and return by mid- 
night. At last the time came when 
her legs became so weary that she 
knew she just couldn’t walk out 
into the world again. Still she was 
sure she would be afraid to stay 
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at home all alone, with no ghosts 
around. There was only one thing 
for her to do. It was time to per- 
form some magic. She lighted a 
huge bonfire and chanted the 
magic chant of witches: 

“Fire, fire, cast a spell, 

Help me, help me, do it well, 

I shall wish — it’s up to you, 

Magic, make my wish come 

true.” 

Then she picked up the broom- 
stick that she had used to sweep 
up all the leaves for the fire, and 
in her cracked voice she screamd : 

“T’m too old to walk to-night, 

Fire, by your magic light, 

Make this broomstick fly on 

high, 

Then I'll ride it, in the sky.” 

Before you could blink, the fire 
roared up, then died out. The 
broomstick began to quiver and 
flutter. The old witch climbed on, 
and away they went — faster 
even than the ghosts and goblins 
— out into the world to do Hallo- 
ween haunting. 

The night was a great success! 
There were more naughty chil- 
dren than usual. They seemed 
more frightened than ever before 
when they saw the old witch rid- 
ing a broomstick. 

When it grew very late, the 
poor witch grew tired, and she 
knew she must start back. But as 
she flew high in the sky every- 
thing seemed so dark she couldn’t 
see the way. Her old eyes were 
not bright enough anymore to 
look far away into the land of her 
ghosts and goblins. She grew oh 
so worried. She had to return be- 
fore mid-night. How could that 
be done if she couldn’t see? There 
was just one answer. If the witch 
could not see for herself, she must 
find someone else, with very 
bright eyes to help her! Down 
toward the earth she flew, look- 
ing, looking everywhere, till at 
last she saw a pumpkin. Down 
she swooped, and loudly she 
cried: 

“Pumpkin with the shiny eyes, 

Come and help me sail the 
skies.” 

But the pumpkin did not move. 
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The kitten jumped on the broom handle — and away they went, up in the sky. 


He only sat very still on the door 
step and smiled at the old witch. 
This made her most upset indeed. 
She called again: 

“Who will help me find the way? 
I must be home before it’s day!” 

Just at that very moment, who 
should stalk slowly out from be- 
hind the porch, but a tiny black 
kitten. He was much too young 
to know anything about witches, 
so he was not at all afraid of the 
strange looking lady. 

“Meow,” he said, as if he un- 
derstood her, and he jumped right 
on the handle of her broom. The 
old witch was so surprised! No 
one on earth had ever come that 
close to her before. The kitten 
blinked his yellow eyes content- 
edly, and away they went togeth- 
er, up into the sky. The little kit- 
ten’s eyes grew brighter as they 
travelled farther and farther. 
At last they were safely back in 
the land of ghosts and goblins — 


Walking To School 


in Winter 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I always like to walk to school 

When wintry winds are snappy. 

They put the pinkness in my 
cheeks 

And keep me feeling happy.., 


and not a minute too soon! 


The happy witch was so pleased 
with the tiny black kitten, that 
she made him a magic promise. 
She told him that every Hallo- 
ween, all over the world, every 
black cat that would ride on the 
broom of an old witch, and see 
the way home for her, would be 
given magic power to speak that 
whole night — right until the 
time when dawn would break 
over the world again. 


And so it has been ever since 
that night so many, many Hal- 
loweens ago. Every black cat 
tries to find a witch, and that is 
why you can see them so often 
flying on the broomsticks. Re- 
member that now, for if you own 
a black cat, and you can’t find him 
on Halloween night, don’t you 
worry. He will be flying in the 
sky helping an old witch, and hav- 
ing a delightful talk about all the 
things that have happened all 
year. And you might notice too 
what a fine guide a black cat 
makes. You may often see a ghost 
dragging heavy chains for re- 
turning too late on a Halloween 
night. But you will never find a 
chain on an old witch who has a 
pretty black cat flying with her 
on her broomstick. Look very 
hard this Halloween, and you will 
see I have told you the truth. 
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The Adventures of Pat, 


An Irish Field-mouse 


1. DYER KUENSTLER 


Part PATRICK was a pretty 
little Irish mouse with big black 
eyes, extra long whiskers, and 
large round ears. He also had a 
long furry tail. 

He lived in a hole in an old oak 
tree, but he wasn’t satisfied with 
his home. Yesterday it had 
rained, and rained and rained. 
At last water had trickled into his 
nest. 

“It’s time I found a winter 
residence,” he said to himself. 


Toward evening Pat washed . 


his round ears, combed his whis- 
kers and climbed down to the 
ground. Between the large roots 
of the tree he saw a bigger hole 


that led underground. He listened , 


with his big round ears but no 


sounds came from the hole, so he 


crawled inside to try it out. 

But he didn’t get very far for 
an angry squirrel shooed him out. 
“What’s the idea of coming in 
without knocking?” she barked. 

“I’m sorry, madam,” Pat said 
hurriedly. “I thought the place 
was for rent.” 

“Then you thought wrong! I 
live here! Now get out!” 

Pat scurried back to the door- 
way, and put his head outside. 
“Humph,” he grumbled. “That 
huge rain-drop fell right on my 
nose.” He drew back in the en- 
trance and informed the squirrel 
that it was raining. 

“That’s nothing unusual,” she 
replied. “At this time of the year 
it rains about every other day in 
Dublin.” 

“D’you know where I can find 
a home that won’t let in the wet?” 

“You might try the big stable 
across the meadow,” the squirrel 
suggested. It’s really an old red 
barn. You can’t miss it.” 

Pat huddled under a large leaf 
until the rain stopped. Water 
dripped from everything, and the 
grass was so wet that it took him 
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a long, long time to find the stable. 
It was dawn when he ran up the 
driveway. 


4, 4) 


“It’s time I found a winter home,” Pat 
said and crawled to the ground. 


He gazed at it in wonder for it 
was the biggest building he had 
ever seen, but he couldn’t see 
what the inside was like, for the 
doors were shut. 

While he was admiring the 
barn a young rabbit raced up. He 
put on the brakes the minute he 
saw the mouse, and inquired, 
“Who are you?” 

“l’m Patrick Field-mouse Jr. 
and I’m looking for a winter 
home.” 

“Maybe I can help you,” said 
the rabbit. “I’m Brian Rabbit 
and I have a warm burrow un- 
der the barn.” 

“I'd like’ to live inside the 
barn,” Pat explained, “but the 
doors are shut.” 

“T know where there’s a small 
hole in the barn-wall.”’ The rabbit 
lippity-lopped to the left side of 
the building and waved his fore- 
paw proudly toward a large hole 
under the barn. “That’s my bur- 


row,” he said. “And over here 
there’s a small hole in the barn 
wall, but it’s hidden by this tuft 
of grass.” 

Pat squeezed through the open- 
ing into the stable and looked 
around. After the daylight it 
seemed dark inside. “O—oh! It’s 
alive!” he cried in a very scared 
voice. “Brian Rabbit, what’s that 
huge brown thing over there.” 

“That must be Mike, one of the 
farmer’s six horses,” Brian re- 
plied. “I never can remember the 
names of the other five.” 

Pat crawled half-way out of 
the hole. “I don’t think I’d like it 
in there,” he said hurriedly. “I’ve 
never seen a horse ‘close-up’ be- 
fore.” 

“They are big animals,” Brian 
admitted, “but they won’t hurt 
you. They sleep all night and 
work every day — when it 
doesn’t rain.” 

“Well — I sleep during the day 
and work at night, so we wouldn’t 
see much of each other,” Pat rea- 
soned. “Maybe I’ll try it out for 
a few days.” 


He turned around and crawled 
back into the stable. But he 
hadn’t gone very far before he 
noticed Mike’s big feet. “I’ll have 
to keep away from those hoofs, 
or I’ll get squashed. Maybe I’d be 
safer in the barn-loft.” 

Close to the wall a rope hung 
down to the ground. “Just what 
I need,” he thought, “a private 
stairway.” Right away Pat went 
up the rope to the loft. He 
roamed about in the soft hay until 
he found a spot that suited him, 
then Pat made a round, warm 
bed. As he was trying it on for 
size, he began to feel hungry. 

His keen nose led him toward 
Mike’s feeding-trough at the end 
of his stall. And as soon as the 
Farmer led the horses out to work 
Pat crept inside the trough and 
sniffed around. In one corner he 
found some oats, and in the other 
there were several kernels of 
corn. 


Pat visited the feeding-troughs 
of the other horses for food, and 
when he could eat no more, he 
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“O—oh: What’s that big brown thing over there? — It’s alive.” 


returned to the loft to rest. 

That evening he told the rabbit 
that he had decided to stay in 
the barn for the winter. Then sev- 
eral days and nights passed and 
nothing unusual happened, ex- 
cept that it rained every day. 

One morning before going to 
bed, Pat went outside for a stroll. 
After a while he noticed the rab- 
bit hopping back across the val- 
ley. 

“Hi, Brian, what’s the news,” 
Pat called out. 

“The river is rising,” the rab- 
bit replied solemnly. “And Grand- 
Mother Rabbit says that if we get 
much more rain we’d better move 
over to the big hill for a while.” 

Pat glanced at the distant hill, 
and asked, “Why does she want 
us to go there?” 

“Grand-Ma says that when the 
river over-flows its banks, this 
valley gets flooded, and the barn 
gets surrounded by water.” 

“My goodness!” the mouse ex- 
claimed in surprise. 

“If the valley floods when I’m 
asleep, the water will fill up my 
burrow,” Brian said gloomily, 
“Then I’ll drown.” 

“Well, I won’t drown up in the 
loft,” Pat boasted. “Why don’t 
you come and live with me?” 

The rabbit shook his long ears, 
and replied, “I can’t climb up a 
wall.” 

“I forgot that,” Pat exclaimed. 
Then he pointed at the sun which 
was trying to shine through the 
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black clouds. ‘‘Maybe it won’t rain 
any more.” 

Brian also studied the sky, and 
frowned. “You never can be sure 
about the weather,” he mumbled, 
half to himself. 

Pat gave a big yawn. “It’s my 
bedtime,” he explained, and 
started back to the barn. 

All that day the mouse slept 
in peace. Toward evening he went 
outside again and asked the rab- 
bit, ““How’s the river, now?” 

“It rained nearly all this after- 
noon, and the river gets higher 
and higher.” The rabbit’s ears 
flopped down over his back as he 
continued, “Several of my friends 
have left for the hill.” 

“Are you going too?” 

Brian stood up on his haunches 
and gazed toward the river. “No 
— not yet,” he replied. 

That night Pat heard the rain 


pouring down on the roof. The 
horses grew restless and stamped 
their feet. But toward morning it 
stopped so Pat went to bed as 
usual. He was sound asleep when 
the rabbit peered into the barn 
and called loudly, “Hi, Pat — 
Where are you?” 

Pat rubbed his eyes and slid 
down the rope to the floor. 
“What’s the matter?” he yawned. 

“T’m leaving for the hill, right 
away! Are you coming?” 

Pat gazed across the valley. 
“That hill looks miles away! Sure- 
ly all this grass won’t get covered 
with water,” he protested. “I 
guess I’ll stay here. There’s food 
and water in the barn, and —” 

“You'll be sorry,” Brian ex- 
claimed, and raced off as fast as 
he could go. 

Pat felt a little lonesome as he 
watched the rabbit hop across the 
valley. Then the mouse climbed 
the rope stairway and went back 
to bed. 

An hour or so later he awoke 
with a start. Surely water was 
splashing nearby. Pat raced to 
the hole in the floor and peered 
into the barn. Yes the floor was 
covered with water, which seemed 
to get deeper and deeper all the 
time. The horses were uneasy. 
They splashed their hoofs up and 
down and made strange whinny 
sounds with their mouths. 

Time passed slowly and Pat 
grew nervous. At last he heard 
voices outside. Then the door 
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Pat jumped off Mike’s neck onto a leafless branch. 
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“The sound of the waterfall is mightier than the trumpeting of elephants,” 
declared Wicki’s friend, the rhinoceros. 


The Wonderful 
Wonderful Waterfall 


JEAN WYATT 


Woicx, a little water buffalo, 
dipped his head with its new 
curved horns into the muddy 
water-hole and pulled up a mouth- 
ful of juicy weeds. But to be 
truthful Wicki was only pretend- 
ing to eat. He was waiting his 
chance to slip off alone and be on 
his way. 

It was late afternoon and as 
usual he was feeding with father 
and mother buffalo. But today he 
had made up his mind to step out 
by himself and visit the Wonder- 
ful Wonderful Waterfall he had 
heard so much about from some 
of the animals who shared the 
grassy, tree-dotted plain in Af- 
rica where he lived. 

“It is fun to watch water 
jumping off a hill top!” Wicki’s 
friend, an anteater, had told him. 

“And the sound is mightier 
even than the trumpeting of ele- 
phants,” declared another friend, 
a rhinoceros. 

“Perhaps Wicki is afraid to 
step out without his father and 
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mother,” teased a baboon. “Is 
that the reason you have never 
seen the Wonderful Wonderful 
Waterfall, Wicki?” added the ba- 
boon slyly. 

Wicki had tossed his head with 
its new curved horns. 

“Huh! I’m no sissy! I can 
take care of myself,” he had re- 
torted. 

Long after the other animals 
went about their own business 
Wicki pondered on what it would 
be like to go off by himself and 
view the grand sight of the Won- 
derful Wonderful Waterfall. 

Now having decided this very 
important thing, Wicki only 
waited his chance at the muddy 
water-hole to slip out of sight. 

“T’ll just show everyone how 
independent I am!” he told him- 
self loftily. 

When at last Wicki saw an op- 
portunity he loped quickly 
through the grasses and was 
away. The wind ran with him and 
soon he no longer could glimpse 


the familiar shapes of father and 
mother water buffalo. 


Wicki slowed down to catch his 
breath. He gazed all about him 
feeling pleasure at what he saw. 
He imagined he was King of all 
the creatures who lived on the 
High Veldt. Wicki passed by a 
very large ant hill, and a few 
zebras grazing peacefully, and 
heard the far-away snort of an- 
other wild creature. 


But Wicki knew he was not 
entirely alone. A buffalo bird had 
followed him as was its custom. 
From time to time Wicki looked 
back on the birdling riding his 
hairless flank. 


The buffalo bird fixed its bright 
eyes on the little water buffalo. 

“You were warned never to 
stray far!” it spoke reprovingly. 

“Pooh!” Wicki replied. “If 
you’re so afraid, you can return 
to the muddy water-hole. As for 
me, I’m off to see the Wonderful 
Wonderful Waterfall!” 

“Oh but I have a duty to per- 
form,” answered the buffalo bird. 

“To. be sure,” Wicki teased, 
“T almost forgot. You’re my 
watchbird. If there’s danger 
you’ll warn me with your cries!” 

The buffalo bird nodded sol- 
emnly. 

The little water buffalo threw 
back his head with its new curved 
horns and laughed in his own 
manner. But as he was of a mind 
to visit the Wonderful Wonderful 
Waterfall with all possible haste, 
Wicki paid no further attention 
to his companion but hurried on. 

Now the scrub-sprinkled land 
sloped and the smell of water 
tweaked Wicki’s nostrils. Wicki 
stopped suddenly and sniffed the 
air. Then he wibble-wabbled his 
ears. His ears caught a rumbly 
bumbly sound picked up and 
carried to them by the wind. 

“Could it be the voice of the 
Wonderful Wonderful Water- 
fall?” Wicki asked himself in 
great excitement. He peered into 
the distance and thought he could 
see a veil of mist... 

Wicki bounded forward and in 
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Bobby said “Bye Cinders, see you soon!” 


Cinders Finds Out 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Cin DERS was a cocker span- 
iel puppy. He was called that be- 
cause he was as black as cinders. 

Now Cinders was the happiest 
little dog in the whole world but 
for one thing. Bobby, his nine- 
year-old master, KEPT HIM 
TIED during school hours every 
day. 

“You’re so little and foolish,” 
Bobby would say to Cinders, 
“that you wouldn’t know any bet- 
ter than to run right out in the 
middle of the street and get 
killed. 

Bobby would then give Cinders 
a big pat and a big hug as he fas- 
tened the long clothes line firmly 
around Cinder’s harness, shout, 
“Bye, Cinders — see you soon,” 
and off he’d go down the street 
to his red brick school house. 
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On Saturdays it was a differ- 
ent story. Then, Cinders, on his 
leash, would go everywhere that 
Bobby went and what fun they 
did have together! 

“But, of course Saturdays 
don’t come so very often,” said 
poor Cinders to himself as he 
watched Bobby disappear from 
sight one warm spring morning. 
He began straining and pulling 
at the line hoping and wishing he 
could be free, and barking a good 
deal when he found he couldn’t. 

Suddenly, Rex, the rangy 
brown setter who lived down the 
street a bit, bounded up to Cin- 
ders and seeing the long clothes 
line, spoke scornfully, “Umph, 
what a dog’s life you have! You 
can’t go anywhere, you can’t do 
anything, and you can’t see any- 


body — no wonder you don’t 
know anything. Now, look 
at me! I can do anything I want 
anytime I want and I have a 
house all my own, too.” 

Cinders looked at Rex envious- 
ly as he said, “But Bobby is so 
good to me. He feeds me plenty 
of meat, gives me bones, plays 
with me and at night I sleep 
right at the foot of his bed in a 
basket all my own. I’m really 
very happy and Bobby loves me.” 

“Oh, pooh! I have my own 
house and I come and go as I 
want. As for food — I get all I 
want, too, and I have more fun. 
I race up and down the middle of 
streets and —” 

“You go out in streets?” inter- 
rupted Cinders horrified. 

“That’s why I’m tied, so I 
won’t get killed in streets,” con- 
tinued Cinders. 

“Say, if you come with me, I 
could show you a thing or two — 
and — well — why not? I’ve got 
an idea and I have sharp teeth; 
want me to. set you free?” de- 
manded Rex excitedly. 

Cinders answered hestitating- 
ly, “Well — I don’t know — you 
see — yes, I guess it would be all 
right if I can get back before 
school is out. I wouldn’t want 
Bobby to worry about me. 

“What a silly thing you are!” 
mumbled Rex, as he began to 
gnaw at the clothes line. “T’ll 
have you out of here in a jiffy 
now.” 

And in no time at all he did — 
Rex bounded off down the street 
followed by Cinders, who found 
it pretty hard to keep up with 
him. They travelled right in the 
middle of the street, but luckily 
no car was in sight just then. 

“Now, first I’ll show you my 
house,” said Rex, as they ran to 
the rear of a big white house. 

“You mean you live in that box 
of a thing! Why that’s hardly 
larger than my basket,” sneered 
Cinders. 

“Umph — well it suits me!” 
grunted Rex, “besides, I just stay 
in there long enough to eat and 
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The Emperor 


Penguin of the 
South Pole 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Tue Emperor peered ahead, 
his shiny front as creamy as the 
snow, his dark back as gray as 
the shadows. The world, as far 
as he could see, lay white and 
empty, perhaps for miles. The 
great bird turned his head to peer 
with first one eye, then the other. 
Yes, it would be a good place to 
coast. Even though everyone was 
too hungry, right now, to play, 
coasting would get them there 
sooner. “OO-AH!” he said. 

He bowed to the penguins lined 
up in single file behind him. That 
meant, “All right, fellows, let’s 
go!” Then the Emperor flung his 
plump self forward and slid, “‘bel- 
ly bumps,” Whizz! They all fol- 
lowed. 

This was surely better than 
waddling on their flat feet, and 
their feathered legs so short. The 
Emperor, with his short wings 
held close to his sides, was 
stream-lined from the tip of his 
scaly beak to his stump of a tail. 
His short feathers were much 
like scales, and his short wings 
were shaped like paddles. The 
penguin was well adapted to the 
life he lived. 

Suddenly he reached the edge 
of the island. Five feet below lay 
the cold gray water of the South 
polar sea. “OO-AH! he breathed. 
And “OO-AH!” the penguins be- 
hind him called. : 
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Then each in turn took the 
plunge. Then they all began to 
paddle with wings and feet, using 
a sort of overhand stroke. 

The fishing was good, this gray 
day, and as the Emperor and his 
fellow colonists caught their 
shrimp, the pebbles in _ their 
stomachs began to grind up this 
crusty food, which had to be swal- 
lowed whole. 

Of course the fat birds were too 
heavy to fly. But when it came 
time to go home, each did a flip- 
flop that landed him back on 
shore. 

These giant birds, which live 
so near the South Pole, were well 
built for cold weather. Deep 
layers of fat lay beneath their oily 
skins, and their feathers too were 
well oiled. 

The Emperor, largest of pen- 
guins, stood over three feet tall. 
With his almost white front and 
his almost black back, he looked 
like a clown of a man in evening 
clothes. His waddle, too, clowned 
the walk of a human. The habit 
of bowing to one another was 
even more human. Nor did the 
penguins take life too seriously. 
They were as ready, mothers and 
fathers alike, to go coasting just 
for fun as were their chicks, and 
yearlings. 

But now the Emperor knew it 
was time to go home and let his 


mate have her day off. The climb 
to the rise of ground where the 
colony had its nests was hard 
work. But at last they all made 
it. 

Each pair had just one big egg 
to keep warm. Father and mother 
penguins took turns. And now the 
Emperor would stay home while 
his mate went fishing for dinner. 
For there was only the little wall 
of pebbles to cut off the wind. In- 
deed, when he had courted her, 
he had offered her the pebble that 
would be the cornerstone of their 
nest, and she had accepted it. 

These birds of the Antarctic 
wastelands have to keep the 
precious egg warm with their 
own bodies. Each has a feathered 
pouch of loose skin that hangs be- 
tween their short legs. In this 
they must cradle, first, the egg, 
then the baby penguin. And the 
young one stays in that pouch till 
he is too big for it. It makes him 
a sort of feather bed or down 
sleeping bag. 

Today the Emperior was so full 
of shrimp dinner that he felt 
good all over. He wouldn’t mind 
if he couldn’t fish again for days. 
Days during which he would just 
doze, and rouse a little, now and 
again, to turn the egg. His mate 
could take her time. 

“OO-AH!” she greeted him, 
laying her feathered cheek fondly 
against his own. Then she started 
out into the Antarctic night. 

“OO-AH ?” he asked, peering at 
the big white egg as she stepped 
off of it. Laying his feathered 
head against the shell, it seemed 
to him that he could hear a faint 
scratching from inside. Yes, as 
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CATERPILLARS and BUTTERFLIES 


Helen Strimple 


Il, LARVAE STAGE 


This adult caterpillar is green with yellow spots in 
its black bands. You will find these caterpillars in 
your gardens on the leaves of carrots, parsley or 


celery. They are green like the leaves and are not 
easily seen. 


I. EGG STAGE 


These tiny eggs hatch into young, brownish black 
caterpillars called LARVAE. 


Maybe you can find one and bring it to class. Be 


sure to give it a fresh green leaf. Watch how it eats. 
Count its legs. 


All day long the young caterpillar eats and eats. It 
grows bigger and changes color. 


LIFE CYCLE OF 
BLACK SWALLOWTAIL 
BUTTERFLY 


Ill. The Third Stage: THE PUPA IV. The fourth stage: THE BUTTERFLY 


At last the caterpillar stops eating and fastens itself 
to a twig or stem. It changes into a brownish shell-like 
form. It spins a girdle thread which loops around 
the shell and fastens to the branch above it. In this 
stage it does not move. This is called the Pupa. 
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In the early warm days of spring, this pupa shell 
splits open and a lovely butterfly comes out. It is 
called a Black Swallowtail. It has two rows of yellow 
spots with blue band in between. The Butterfly does 
not eat. It lays eggs on the leaves, or nearby, of the 
carrots or parsley plants. And a new life cycle of 

this insect is begun. 
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Books in Review 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


WINTER THUNDER — by Ma- 
rie Sandoz; Published by The 
Westminster Press, Price $1.50. 
Here is a thrilling and moving 
story of a pretty young school 
teacher who lost her way in a 
blizzard with five of her pupils. 
Equipped with only the lunches 
they had when they started out, 
and only the clothing required 
for a normal winter day, they are 
forced to withstand for eight 
days a most unusual assault of 
nature. Because the story is based 
on real fact, one’s attention is 
held throughout. How _ each 
youngster faces the desperation 
and panic of the situation at 
hand, makes a book that express- 
es throughout the dignity of cour- 
age. The story may seem a small 
one, but it is of the substance 
that classics are made. 
THE POOL OF KNOWLEDGE 
— by Katherine B. Shippen, with 
a foreword by Benjamin Cohen, 
Assistant Secretary General of 
the United Nations for Public 
Information: Illustrated with fif- 
teen photographs. Published by 
Harper Brothers, Price $2.50. 
This book, indeed, adds another 
dynamic contribution to Kather- 
ine Shippen’s already fine record. 
We find the same vigor, vitality, 
sense of reality, and easy, natural, 
flowing style. In ‘is book, the 
author takes us to the United 
Nations, shows us exactly how 
the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Program is organized, 
how it has accomplished in help- 
ing underdeveloped countries. It 
gives us facts that the ordinary 
reader little dreamed of and 
strengthens our faith in this 
world organization. The _ text 
shows how various nations are 
helped personally in developing or 
improving their industries, trans- 
portation, livestock, housing, 
monetary systems, crop breeds 
and varieties, health programs, 
educational facilities, and even 
their governments. Every indi- 
vidual in this country old and 
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young alike, should have the op- 
portunity of learning the great 
understanding that this book pre- 
sents, we recommend the book 
highly for schools, homes, public 
libraries. 

JENNIFER DAUCEZ — by Eu- 
nice Young Smith; illustrated by 
the author. Published by Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc. Price 
$2.75. 

This is, indeed one of the loveli- 
est and most delightful stories of 
the year. In this book, Jennifer is 
in the big city of Chicago alone 
with her aunt. Each glowing epi- 
sode vibrates to the warm, sensi- 
tive, generous spirit of the little 
girl who meets situation after sit- 
uation in the big city. She gives 
her best to people, and they re- 
spond in the same kindly, friend- 
ly fashion. This is a most timely 
book and gives the reader great 
respect for the youth of today. 


How Jennifer dances on magic 
toes throughout a whole enchant- 
ed winter in Chicago, is a thrilling 
story. We commend Eunice 
Young Smith most highly both 
for the text, and for the amusing, 
appealing and authentic illustra- 
tions as well. They all serve to ex- 
press the personality of Jennifer 
and the other delightful char- 
acters. Certainly, no girl should 
miss reading this book. 


PHOTOGRAPHY — (A Family 
Activity Book), by William P. 
Gottlieb. Drawings by Michael 
Germakian, (Alfred A. Knopf). 
Price $1.50. 


Here is a MUST book for any 
boy or girl who is interested in 
Photography. It is, indeed, one of 
best of the “How To” book series 
for both children and parents. 
These books aim to interest the 
boy or girl in a variety of manual 
arts and hobbies by means of a 
simple and concise text and easily 
understood drawings. This little 
book explains how to take good 
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__ MIDDLE AMERICA 


FREE TEACHING AIDS! 


Interesting ... colorful... work-saving! 


Ready for your fall term — this attractive, 


educational Bananaland Wall Chart! 
Makes geography, nutrition, simple eco- 
nomics easy to teach... fun to learn. 

It’s just one of fourteen different educa- 
tional pieces prepared by teaching experts 
for the United Fruit Company. Send cou- 
pon for free, revised CATALOG describ- 
ing colorful lesson sheets on history, 
geography, transportation, nutrition and 
plant life, for use in primary and elemen- 
tary grades. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY |‘ 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY | 
Educational Service Dept., Box 24A | 
Mount Vernon, New York 


Please send me your new revised FREE CATALOG | 
of educational material. | 
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pictures. It describes the camera, 
how to use it, what film to buy, 
how to pose a subject, how to take 
scenic shots, how to use color and 
flash. All the do’s and don’ts of 
picture-taking are simply and 
graphically stated. We recom- 
mend this book highly to children 
who enjoy doing things, and es- 
pecially to those whose hobby may 
be taking pictures. The entire 
“How To” Series are well worth 
considering — Puppets and Ma- 
rionettes, Wood Working, Sew- 
ing, Sculpture, Magic, Leather 
Craft. Stamp collecting. 

THE WORDLAND SERIES — 
A Basic Word Analysis Program 
—(Grades 1-4), by Eishler—Sny- 
der. Published by The Continental 
Press, Elizabethtown, Pa. Price 
of each book 30¢ net. 

Here is a very timely and much 
needed set of Phonetic books for 
the primary grades. They are 
built about a sound, practical 
educational program that empha- 
sizes the constant relating of 
Phonics to the Reading. The see- 
ing of similarities, and difference 
in words, the hearing of similari- 
ties, and differences in words, the 
analyzing of words to the de- 
gree that new words can be 
worked out independently. In 
each book the seeing and sound- 
ing of word parts is made the 
essential fact in the teaching of 
phonics. Throughout the series, 
we recognize the philosophy that 
phonics must not be taught for 
the sake of phonics but, for the 
sake of better reading and must 
be given values which are given 
to reading. We are glad that the 
authors are not afraid to stress 
the use of the alphabet, the func- 
tion and use of syllables in words, 
the soft and hard sounds in 
words, rules for long and short 
vowels, ete. Such a program 
should better our secondary 
school spelling which of late has 
received a good bit of criticism. A 
very careful as well as interest- 
ing program has been outlined in 
these four little books to include 
initial and final consonants, in- 
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SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 

School & College Service 

Please send me a free set of seven “Classroom Wall Charts,” each 
22 x 24 inches, printed in several colors, with text. File-folded. Teach- 
ing suggestions on back. Adaptable for various grade levels. One set 
only per classroom. 


Name 


SENECA NOVELTY COMPANY 
Please send me free literature and prices of your rulers to be used 
in elementary grades. 


Name 


FRANK H, FLEER CORPORATION 


Please send information on your American Pictorial History offer. 
(See adv. on page 3.) 


Name 


PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Please send me your 56-page Catalogue, 1600 small illustrations and 
sample pictures. I enclose 25¢. 


Name 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Please send me a free sample of Dixon Pencils especially designed for 
the primary grades. (This offer limited to Educators only.) 


Name 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


Please send me a copy of “Manual for Teaching with Counting 
Frame,” by Dr. Irving Allen Dodes . . . and information about your 
visual teaching aid toys and equipment. 


THE VIKING PRESS 
Please send me your free catalog “Books for Boys and Girls — 1955.” 


Cit) 10-55 
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Books in Review 
(From Page 59) 


itial and final blends, diagraphs, 
phonograms, syllabication of 
words, hard and soft sounds of c, 
g, etc., using middle consonants, 
triple consonants blends, plurals, 
use of homonyms, synonyms, an- 
tonyms, double consonant before 
endings, etc. Each step is careful- 
ly reviewed before the next step 
is studied. Besides being a sound 
program for teacher’s use, it is a 
program children themselves will 
thoroughly enjoy. It is a real, See, 
Learn and Do adventure inte- 
grated about various spelling, 
reading, writing and drawing ac- 
tivities. 

The Continental Press has also 
published a similar series for the 
study of numbers for primary 
grades and an excellent set of 
Practice Exercise books in num- 
ber for grades 4, 5, 6. We recom- 
mend both the Phonic and the 
two number series for teacher’s 
use. 


Dept. A34 
167 Wayne St. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


offer limited to educators only. 


| Please send me a free sample of Dixon Pencils 
| especially designed for Primary Grades. This 


Animals At Night 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


When animals have spent the day 
And the sun has sunk from 
sight 
They’re tired and sleepy as can 
be 
So go to sleep for the night. 


The chickens perch upon a roost, 
The horses stand and sleep; 
The cows lie down on _ sweet, 

clean hay 
And so do pigs and sheep. 


The turkeys roost up in the trees, 
Goats in pens and sheds, 


Adventures of Pat 
(From Page 53) 


opened and in came the farmer 
wearing rubber boots. 


Through the doorway Pat saw 
another man waiting in a flat-bot- 
tomed-boat. 

The farmer spoke to the horses 
and tried to quiet them. Then he 
led them outside, one by one, and 


Fos MANUSCRIPT WRITING in Primary 
Grades Dixon Manuscript 301 is right 


Dogs sleep close beside our doors, 
Or in their special beds. 


Cats sleep out around the barns 
And look for rats and mice 
Or else they choose a favored 

spot 
On something soft and nice. 


When animals have spent the day 
And the sun has sunk from 
sight 

They seek a cozy, sheltered bed 
Where they can spend the 

night. 


fastened them to the boat by 
long ropes. 

“Pretty soon I’ll be here all by 
myself,” Pat reasoned as the fifth 
horse was led from the barn. “I 
can’t swim over to the hill — I’d 
get washed away by the current.” 

Pat’s long tail grew limp and 
rested on the floor. “I don’t want 
to be left alone,” he exclaimed. 
“Oh, dear, what’ll I do?” 


in size, shape and in softness, black- 


~ 1 ness and strength of lead. 


Primary Teachers should write to us 
for a free sample. 


The JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
| Pencil Sales Division — 153AC Jersey City 3, N. J. 
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Suddenly his tail shot up in the 
air. Then Pat raced over to the 
doorpost and dug his sharp claws 
into the wood. There he clung un- 
til Mike was being led outside. 

“Here I go!” Pat gave a big 
jump and landed on the horse’s 
neck, near his mane. Mike shook 
his head several times but Pat 
clung to the brown mane and re- 
fused to fall to the ground. 

“Steady, Mike,” said the farm- 
er. “That water won’t hurt you.” 
Then Pat felt the horse move for- 
ward. 

“Guess I’d better hide.” Right 
away Pat crawled under the thick 
brown hair. Now he couldn’t see a 
thing, but he knew by the splash- 
ing sounds that the horses were 
wading across the valley. 

Later, when water splashed 
over Mike’s neck Pat guessed that 
the horses were swimming. That 
meant the water must be deeper. 

The sound of the swirling mud- 
dy water scared Pat, and he 
buried his pointed nose in the 
thick mane. But when the horses 


quit swimming and began to walk 
again, he felt brave enough to 
peer out and look around. 

They were close to land, now, 
and the hillside was dotted with 
animals, big and small. 

“How am I going to get off 
Mike’s neck?” Pat asked himself 
as the horses scrambled up the 
muddy bank. “Maybe I’d better 
jump off onto this tall bush.” 

A moment later a small brown 
object with a long furry tail shot 
through the air and landed on a 
leafless branch. Pat was washing 
his tangled whiskers when some- 
body called to him. 

“So you got here, after all!” 
Brian Rabbit sat nearby nibbling 
fresh dandelion leaves. 

“T rode all the way on Mike’s 
neck,” Pat said proudly. 

“I told you the horses wouldn’t 
hurt you,” Brian replied. “And 
just as soon as this water drains 
away you may ride on my back 
when we return to our homes 
across the valley.” 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD COUPON SERVICE 
(From Page 59) 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Please send me your illustrated catalog of Free Educational Material 
on the Banana and Related Subjects. 


Name 
Street 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC., DEPT. AC-10 


Please send FREE folder giving complete details on Sunshine Fund 
Raising Plan for Schools, samples on approval and Free samples of 
Imprint Cards. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


Please send me your free educational booklet, “Your Pencil Sharp- 
— which tells how to improvce the use of pencil sharpeners in 
school. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Please send me your 16-page booklet, with color chart, “Oil Painting,” 
wet-on-wet, by Ludolf Liberts. 


™=LIPPINCOTT Books = 
for Young Readers — Fall 1955 


THE BABY HOUSE 
By NORMA SIMON. Illus. by Adrienne 
Adams. A picture book in two colors about 
what happened when two dogs, two cats and 
a human mother and father all had babies. 
Cloth. 65 x 9. 48 pp. Ages 6-10. $2.00 


HERE WE GO 
By VIRGINIA ORMSBY. Gay two-color pic- 
tures fill each page with the everyday events 
of a typical elementary school. Cloth 634 x 9. 
32 pp. Ages 6-8. $2.00 


POEMS OF PRAISE 
Selected and illus. by PELAGIE DOANE. 
An anthology of religious verse for young 
children chosen and illustrated in color and 
black and white by a favorite artist. Clorh. 
6 x 8. 144 pp. Ages 6-10. $2.75 


LUCKY YOU! 
By MUNRO LEAF. What science has done 
for us — dramatically and humorously pre- 
sented in a parallel between the life of UGH, 
the cave boy, and YOUNOW, the modern 
child. Cloth. 74 x 10. 48 pp. Ages 5-8. $2.25. 


HOW LITTLE BOATS GROW 
By MELVERN BARKER. A picture book in 
blue and brown and black that shows how 
boats are built. Cloth 8 x 10. 32 pp. 

Ages 4-8. $2.25 


SONG OF THE PINE TREE FOREST 
By DOROTHY MARINO. A _ charming 
story in three-color pictures and easy text, 
by the winner of the Helen Dean Fish Award 
for 1954. Cloth 844 x 7. 48 pp. 
Ages 3-6. 

Send for FREE List of ‘‘Books 

for Young People — 1955’’ 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, 


$2.00 


"6110" 
EASEL 
BRUSHES 


POINTED 


FINEST 
, CAMEL HAIR 


poster 
tempera 
e show card 


Long 
Handle 


in class rooms 


Size: 2 
Length: % 4% 


Each: 


5 6 
20° 


WRITE TO YOUR SUPPLY DEALER 
FOR LUDOLFS LIBERTS’ BOOKLET: 
“OIL PAINTING” 


GRUMBACHER 


487 West 33rd St. New York 1,N. 
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class might well serve as a translation 
for the compliment implied by the 
many experienced educators who con- 
sistently specify BOSTON 


BOSTON 
K S Guaranteed for 1 full year 
The traditional phrase for excellence in 


BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


E! Non-advertising 
SCHOOL REPORT 
BOOK on pencil-sharp- 
ener care, selection and 
use in schools. 


C. HOWARD PEN CO 
Camden 1, N.J. H U NT 

Also manufacturers of 
SPEEDBALL pens and products. WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


Help the pupil learn arithmetic 
meaningfully 


SIZE 20” x 32” 


Grade 1-4 Requirement 
Pana-math is a versatile classroom counting 
frame for incidental learning of the important 
concepts of arithmetic. The ancient abacus is 
now adapted as a modern aid to visualize 
numbers, groups and relationships by actual 
arrangement of beads. Sturdily constructed of 
13/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable 
push-spring rods each with 10 colorful beads. 
Specify Pana-math for all new or replacement 
counting frame equipment. (Pat. Pend. . . - 
Reg. App. for) 


@ Time Teaching Clocks * Folding Easels 
Stoves * Sinks * Refrigerators 
Ironing Boards * Educational Toys 
Jig-sow Puzzles * Peg Boards 
Drawing Boords * Playhouse Screens 
Beads 


DEPARTMENT AC 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


230 STEUBEN STREET, BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 


DRESS-UP NIGHT 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 
Let’s put on our costumes 


And have some fun, 
For it’s October 


Thirty-one! 

Let’s put on our masks 
To make a strange sight, 
And laugh at the ghosts 
On Hallowe’en night! 


Wonderful Waterfall 
(From Page 54) 
the same moment the buffalo bird 
spread wings and rose from the 
little water buffalo’s back, utter- 
ing a rackety screech! 

Wicki stopped short and 
watched his companion disappear 
into a nearby thicket. 

“Fiddlesticks!”’ Wicki told him- 
self. “I just guess that old buffalo 
bird is only trying to scare me. 
Everyone knows buffalo birds are 
scared of their own shadows!” 

Wicki was about to step out 
again when all at once he saw a 
movement in a clump of long 
grass up ahead that didn’t quite 
look like the wind. 

As he stared silently every bit 
of bravery drained out of him. 
He was looking on a mother lion 
and two sleeping cubs! 

The lioness had not seen him 
but Wicki began to tremble from 
his head with its new curved 
horns to his stubby tail. He had 
heard all about such creatures 
from his own parents. Though he 
knew there was nothing to fear 
from the cubs, if the wind car- 
ried his scent to their mother, all 
would be over. 

With pounding heart and 
frightened eyes Wicki wheeled 
and sped swiftly over the trail he 
had come. Gone was his inde- 
pendence... He must race for his 
very life! 

The buffalo bird swooped down 
and hovered close to Wicki. 

“You were a good friend after 
all, but I didn’t listen to you,” the 
little water buffalo panted as he 
loped and stumbled on and on 
over the grassy, tree-dotted plain. 

“T . . . I suppose I may never 
see father and mother again,” 
Wicki told himself miserably, not 


daring to look back, “and all the 
time I thought I was so smart.” 

Shadows of the late day began 
to slant across the High Veldt 
when at last tired and almost 
breathless Wicki reached the fa- 
miliar muddy water-hole. But 
alas! No one was there! 

“T’ll never be able to find our 
cluster of trees that is home,” 
Wicki told the buffalo bird in a 
worried voice. 

“LOOK!” cried the buffalo 
bird. “Look over there coming 
toward you!” 

Wicki wanted to cry out for joy 
when he saw father water buffalo 
coming forward. 

“How bold and fierce my father 
looks,” Wicki said to himself 
proudly. ‘Now nothing can harm 
me.” With a thankful sigh Wicki 
ran to his father and together 
they hurried through the gloom 
of evening. 

In a short while they came to 
a thicket and moved into the deep- 
est part. And there stood mother 
water buffalo. 

“Oh what a time I’ve had!” 
But I’ve found out that I’m not 
as independent as I think!” 

And with these words Wicki 
stood close to his mother while 
his heart beat high and warm 
with happiness. 


Cinders Finds Out 
(From Page 55) 
sleep anyway.” 

Cinders thought of his little 
blue dish set out for him in the 
corner of Bobby’s nice warm 
kitchen. He thought of the little 
tin dish of fresh water beside it 
— and then he remembered how 
cozy it was every night and how 
snug and warm in his basket in 
Bobby’s room. 

“I am sorry for you, Rex,” 
said Cinders, “isn’t there anyone 
around here to love? Where is 
your master — oh, he lives in 
the big white house?” 

“T think he loves me, but I’m 
not sure. You see, my master is 
a man and he never has time to 
play with me — but, come on, 
let’s go!” continued Rex, “I want 
to show you the fun I have chas- 
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ing cars up the busy street!” 

So it happened that when Bob- 
by came out of school that after- 
noon he could hardly believe his 
eyes when he saw Rex and his 
own Cinders racing up and down 
the street chasing cars. He ran as 
fast as he could and when he got 
within shouting distance, he 
yelled, “Cinders — come here, 
you naughty bad dog. How did 
you ever get out?” 

Cinders heard Bobby and was 
running to him joyously when — 
yes — a big blue car whizzed by 
and struck Cinders. The next 
thing Cinders remembered was 
the doctor speaking to Bobby. 

“This little fellow is lucky he 
wasn’t killed! He will be all right 
as soon as his broken leg mends.” 

Bobby gave Cinders a forgiving 
hug and Cinders wagged his tail 
feebly — he was trying to say, 
“Now I’ve found out that I’m a 
lucky dog to have a good home, 
plenty to eat and a master who 
knows more about safety than 
that unlucky Rex who may be 
able to gnaw clothes lines, but 
should be tied to one instead!” 


Emperor Penguin 

(From Page 56) 
he stepped to his place and low- 
ered his feathery warm pouch 


STIMULATE INTEREST with 
THE PERRY PICTURES 


Always popular, always interesting, to 
children of all ages. Pictures influence 
their thinking — then give them good 
ones, the Perry Pictures. Price ONLY 
TWO CENTS each for 30 or more, size 
x 8. 


Send 60 cents for 30 lovely sepia pictures 
selected especially for children; or $1.00 
for 50. You will like them. 

For nature work, a set of 25 animal pictures 
in colors, size 7 x 9, for $1.00. Every school- 
room should have this set. 

56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small 
illustrations for easy selection, and 
sample pictures, 25 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 5, Malden, Mass. 
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around the egg, he was almost 


sure it was the day! — And not 
long after, he could feel the small 
wet head of Junior poking 
through the broken shell. : 
“Oo-ah!” Junior yelled, for he SS, by Mail 


was hungry. “Oo-ah!” Oo-ah! Oo- 
ah!” 

The Emperor bent to give the 
baby a beakful of shrimp soup 


BORROW $50 TO $300 


You can Borrow the fast, convenient and easy way, 
Loans to Teachers on signature only, no co-signers, 
no endorsers, no mortgages. Friends, merchants or 
school board will not know you apply for loan. Re- 
pay in convenient monthly payments, no pay- 


that he had ready in his crop. month, "Fel maled Mak 
this ad today. 


Then he took a look. Yes, like all 
emperor penguin babies, Junior | LOAN SERVICE,DEPT, R ata. 


was covered with gray down. He 
was a fine little fellow. 


The Emperor yawned. He was 
sleepy, after his long swim. But 
Junior had other ideas. ‘‘Oo-ah!” 
he kept squealing. There was 
nothing for it but to serve him 
warm meals all night long. 

Once the Emperor moved a lit- 
tle. He had to carry Junior be- 
tween his feet. All about him, in 
the starlight, the Emperor could 
see other penguin fathers and 
mothers doing the same, as the 
wind changed. For the cold was 
practically the one danger to the 
little ones. They couldn’t be left 
alone for a minute. There may 
have been a hundred thousand 
penguins in that one colony. And 
there were other off-shore islands 
where they nested. 


i H 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A_ complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 

Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
1020-22 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


SENC 


Once the Emperor had seen 
Explorers, two legged creatures 
off a ship. They wore fur instead 
of feathers, and when the Emper- 
or bowed, they uttered strange 
sounds, like “Ha, 


There are 16 other kinds of 
penguins in cold southern waters, 
but none as large as the emper- 
ors. No bird lives as near the 
South Pole. One Little Blue Pen- 
guin is only a foot high. The Ad- 
elie Penguin is another the An- 
tarctic explorers have seen. 


RULERS & 
YARDSTICKS 


Sometimes one has managed to 
swim along the cold Humboldt 
Current as far as the Galapagos 
Islands — if he escaped killer 
whales. One kind, with yellowish 
crown feathers, has been seen 
bobbing along through the waves. 
But most penguins are all much 
alike. 


201-207 Fall St. Seneca Falls 5, N.Y. 
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FEACHERS 
Prompt Service for the Southwest 
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SENCO 
YARDSTICK i SCHOOL RULER 
Manufactured by 
SENECA 
Pac, 


Several Suggestions 
(From Page 27) 


(2) Extended observation, 
watching to see what 
happens. 

Have a discussion of the 
particular situation with 
children, making a choice 
on what action to take. 
Have children decide 
what to do after observ- 
ing the situation. 

Let children observe and 
report on similar situa- 
tions that arise. They 
may tell what happened, 
what decisions were 
made and the results of 
the decisions. 

It is recognized and expected 
that growth in the skill of obser- 
vation will come slowly with pri- 
mary children; however, a begin- 
ning can be made at this grade 
level. 


Corn 
(From Page 32) 


food and other products; but it 
also adds beauty to the autumn 
landscape. 

X. FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES: 

There may be enough interest 
in the canning of corn to make a 
trip to a canning factory worth- 
while. 

During a study of Indians in 
November the boys and girls will 
enjoy grinding corn as the Indians 
used to—with mortar and pestle; 
also parching corn at school. 

There may be enough curios- 
ity about grain prices to stimulate 
some of the youngsters to watch 
them in the newspaper and over 
the radio. 

Children who spend Thanksgiv- 
ing on the farm will have a back- 
ground to enjoy and learn more 
from their experiences there than 
in any previous year. 


Playing a Halloween Story 
(From Page 47) 
And I will give you light, 
For Halloween to-night.” 
Woodchuck: 
“T don’t need a lantern for 
light; 
64 


I’m going to bed very early to- 

night.” 

Reader: So the little pumpkin 
rolled on. After a while he saw a 
red squirrel running up the trunk 
of a tree, and the pumpkin called 
to him. 

Little Orange Pumpkin: 

“Who will come and take me, 

And a jack-o-lantern make me? 

And I will give you light, 

For Halloween to-night.” 

Red Squirrel: 

“T’ve been gathering nuts all 

day, 
And so I’m much too tired to 
play.” 

Reader: And the little orange 
pumpkin rolled on. Soon he saw 
a field mouse with her seven baby 
mice. Surely Mother Mouse would 
like to make a Jack-o-lantern for 
her seven children. 

Little Orange Pumpkin: 

“Who will come and take me, 

And a jack-o-lantern make me? 

And I will give you light, 

For Halloween to-night.” 

Reader: But dear, oh dear! The 
little mice had never seen a pump- 
kin rolling along like that, and 
they were so frightened that they 
ran away as fast as they could go. 

Mother Mouse: 

“You see I cannot stop to play, 

My children have all run 

away.” 

Reader: So the orange pumpkin 
rolled on. He was tired now. It 
was beginning to get dark, so he 
stopped and rested against a log. 
After awhile he decided he should 
not rest longer. 

Little Orange Pumpkin: This 
will never do! It is Halloween 


All By Myself 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I put my coat 

.And cap in place; 
‘I wash my hands 

And ears and face; 
I put my clothes 

On hook or shelf 
And find my things 

All by myself! 


now, and if I am to find someone 
to make me into a jack-o-lantern, 
I’ll have to hurry along. On and 
on I must go until I come to that 
clearing anyway. What do I hear? 
Oh, it is the sweetest, softest mu- 
sic I ever heard! And, look, there 
are some tiny creatures dancing 
on the grass. Brownies and fair- 
ies! 

First Brownie: 

“Who has come to our party on 

Halloween? 
Let’s take him to our Fairy 
Queen.” 

Reader: And before he could 
catch his breath, a dozen or more 
brownies were rolling him right 
to the Fairy Queen. He thought 
this was his only chance: so when 
he found himself in front of the 
Fairy Queen, he spoke. 

Little Orange Pumpkin: 

“‘Won’t you please, please take 

me, 

And a jack-o-lantern make me? 

And I will give you light, 

For Halloween tonight.” 

All the brownies and fairies: 
Please, dear Queen, may we make 
a jack-o-lantern out of this little 
orange pumpkin? 

Fairy Queen: Yes! Let’s have a 
jolly laughing lantern to light our 
party tonight. 

Reader: How happy the little 
orange pumpkin was! Why, this 
was better than he ever had 
dreamed! So the brownies made 
him into the jolliest Jack-o-lan- 
tern you ever saw, put a fairy 
candle inside, and lighted it. Then 
he was brought to the Fairy 
Queen. And you can imagine how 
happy he was as they all danced 
around him singing. 

Fairies and Brownies: 

“See our jolly lantern bright 

Made to shine for us tonight; 

Loveliest lantern ever seen, 

Made for our dear Fairy 

Queen ; 

Round our lantern we will play 

Till the breaking of the day. 

Here’s to our dear Fairy Queen, 

And this happy Halloween.” 

— Adapted from a story 
by Anne Gage from the Story 
Unit of the How and Why Pro- 
gram. 
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SUNSHINE'S 1955 


TALL SLIM 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


You'll see the smart new nofe in Christmas Cards... 
and you'll find a friendly, easy-werking way to build 
BIG FUNDS when you pian your campaign to sell Sun- 
shine’s beautiful TALL SLIM CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sun- 
shine cards are unique in the quality appeal . . . lovely 
cards at astonishingly low prices. You'll reach your 
money goals quickly with Sunshine QUALITY Cards. 
They will ring up quicker sales ... and BIGGER PROFITS! 


Other Exclusive Sunshine Winners 


Here are some other winning profit-makers in the complete Sunshine 
line: Handsome NAME-IMPRINTED Cards, Religious Cards, Parchments, 
Children’s Cards and Books, Stationery, Gift Wrapping and Novelties. 


SUNSHINE’S FUND RAISING PLAN for Schools and Organ- 
izations is the most widely used plan of its type in the country today! 


SEND NO MONEY ‘ Your school group can benefit too! 


It costs your group nothing to try. | Mail Coupon TODAY 
Just mail the coupon —NOW— and 


we shall send you the ready-to-work 
details on the widely successful 
Sunshine Fund Raising Plan, with 
samples on approval. 


$925 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC., DEPT. AC-10 
Springfield 1, Mass., Pasadena 1, Calif. 


Send at once the compiete detaiis on the Sunshine Fund 
Raising Plan, samples on approval, and FREE Illustrated 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC. 


Dept. AC-10 


Springfield 1, Mass. Pasadena 1, Calif. ADDRESS 
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RITE CRAYONS 


DESIGNED FOR TODAY'S 
POSITIVE APPROACH TO ART 


Crayrite Crayons are made with the idea of molding the child's 
character through art. Today, this training is manifested by a positive 
approach—by rigorous, vigorous, youthful enthusiasm. 


This positive approach helps produce muscle coordination and strength 
in the child, and Crayrites are designed specifically with this in mind. In 
fact, in order to receive the full advantages of the superior qualities that 
Crayrites possess, it is necessary that the child use a strong, firm pressure 
when applying crayons to paper. This positive pressure brings out the 
true brilliance and-intensity of colors in Crayrites, and, most important, it 
proves conclusively that Crayrites last much longer than other crayons. 


MAKE THIS POSITIVE TEST 
Prove for yourself that Crayrites are more durable and longer-lasting: 
@ Take two wax crayons, one of which is Crayrite. 


@ Color two large areas with the crayons using the same pressure on 
both crayons. 


© Now compare the length of both crayons. You used less Crayrite to do 
the job. That’s because Crayrites do not flake as do other crayons . 
this means less waste ... more Crayrite stays on the paper where 
it belongs. 


Crayrite and only Crayrite offers such strength, mileage 
and durability required for today’s positive approach to art. 


CP 


Crayrites — Jumbo Size — 
Round. In 8 or 16 stick boxes. 


FLAKING CAUSED 
+ — Standard Size — 
THIS WASTE ~ and Motel. 16 
and 24 stick boxes. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
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